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Business Training Every Young Man and 
Every Young Woman Should Have 
ELEMENTS 


By Parke Scnocn, Principal of West Philadelphia High School for Girls, and . 
Mcrray Gross, Head of Department of Commerce, West Philadelphia High School for Girls 


a new book informs and trains young people in the sound methods of business that are 

essential to success in daily life. It is a book which everyone who has a living to make 
or business or household affairs to conduct should study. 

It gives a clear understanding of the routine and practices involved in personal relation- 
ships with the business community; it deals definitely, clearly, and practically with the chief 
problems of business most people have to meet. 

A knowledge of the fundamental principles and methods presented in this book should’ be 4 
a part of the education of every boy and girl. 

In scope and plan, “Elements of Business” is especially adapted as a textbook basis for: 


| (a) a brief elementary course in business training for students taking 
the general or academic courses in city high schools. 


(b) a course in business training for students in city junior high schools. 


(c) a preliminary, introductory course in business affairs, institu- 
tions, and customs for students about to enter upon the more intemsive 
business training afforded by the commercial courses in city high schools. 


(d) a brief elementary course in business training for students en- 
rolled in city evening high and vocational training schools. 


(e) a course in business training for students enrolled in rural, town- 
ship, and borough public schools. 


(f{) a general study of the business community and practices for stu- 
dents in private schools and academies. 

(g) a general study of the business community and practices for stu- 
dents enrolled in corporation vocational schools. 


(h) .a supplementary study of business affairs for students enrolled in 
accounting and secretarial courses in business colleges. 


(i) a course in worth-while reading for everyone who desires to 
know how to attend effectively to everyday business. 
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By CHARLES H. LAKE 
| Is Noteworthy for 


Its systematic and impartial treatment of 
the various sciences as parts of a com- 
posite whole. 


Its application of each topic to the every- 
day life of the pupil. ae 

Its emphasis upon independent scientific 
thinking, rather than upon memory 
work. 

Its clear and simple style, easily per- 

formed experiments, and helpful, prac- 

| tical exercises. 


_ General Science supplies a valuable foun- 


General Science 


A new volume in the SCHOOL EFFICIENCY MONOGRAPHS — 


PROBLEMS IN 
STATE HIGH SCHOOL 
FINANCE 


By JULIAN Epwarp Butterwortu (U. of Wyoming) 


With Introduction by Dr. 


HIS book is a view of the whole problem of 

secondary school finance. “ It will be cf great ser- 
vice to administrators or officials of the public school 
system, particularly to those charged with the con- 
duct of high schools, and to principals and instruc- 
tors in high schools interested in the administration 
of secondary education as it affects the character 
and purpose of adolescent education.” It is espe- 
cially useful as a text in school finance courses in 
colleges and universities, or as a supplementary text 
in general school administration courses. 


dation for more advanced study of science, 
while providing the student who takes no 
other science work, or who leaves school 
early, with a practical working knowledge 
_ of the world about him. 


“Dr. Butterworth’s definite and consistent concep- 
tion of the problem, the clear and precise style of 
presentation, the accurate and scholarly treatment. 
will commend the volume.” 


} * Kraft binding, 223 pages. 99 cents, postpaid. 
454 pages. Nearly 400 illustrations 


| For Regular and Junior High Schools ; RS 
_ SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY © WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Kansas City, Atlanta, and Manila 


For Use in Every School 
CMY COUNTRY 


A Textbook in Civics and Patriotism 


For Upper Grammar Grades and Junior High Schools 
By GRACE A. TURKINGTON 
Fully illustrated, with a frontispiece in colors by N. C. Wyeth 


This is the psychological time for driving home the truths about our 
government which it is the right of every child to know and to appreciate. 
No grammar-school or junior-high-school boy or girl should go through the 
present year without a course in good citizenship. Turkington’s “My Coun- 
try” will make this study one of the most attractive in the whole curricu- 
lum. The book is distinctly a book of and for to-day. It breathes enthusi- 
astic Americanism on every page. 


I rite to the publisher for a complete, descriptive folder and further information. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


15 Ashburton Place Boston, Mass. 
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A PROFITABLE SUMMER 


BY MARTHA L. CULLER 


High School, Lucas, Ohio 


With a hundred or more men and women of 
warious ages and nationalities I stood in line 
before the employment office of one of the 
largest rubber factories of our country. 

As the doors were opened, one after another 
filed in. There seemed to be no end to the dif- 
ferent departments to which we were required 
to report and answer some question regarding 
our age, religion, ancestry or “previous condi- 
tion of servitude.” To me was given an assign- 
ment in the gas mask department. Then we 
were weighed and measured; then turned over 
to three specialists who surely left nothing un- 
done to charge against us some physical defect. 
These examinations completed the first day. 

The next morning we were taken into the 
factory by way of the employment office, where 
I again stood in line. After some delay we 
were given our clock cards, on which were our 
numbers, and were shown where we should 
“ring in and out.’ Then about twenty of us 
were taken to the gas mask department, where 
I was assigned to the work called “building.” 

The tools were a pair of shears, a roller, a 
can of benzine, a can of rubber cement, and a 
brush. It was the work of the builder to trim 
the stiff edges from the velveteen band into 
which the face of the mask had been stitched, 
and then to fit over this band a rubber facing. 
This facing had to be cut at the corners that 
fit about the chin, and then the folds thus made 
and the entire facing around the cap cemented 
down neatly and securely on the inside. All 
this looked very easy as I watched an expert 
piece-worker finish seventy in one forenoon, 
but I soon found out that such skill would re- 
quire considerable training. Fortunately, I 
could use my hands with some degree of apti- 
tude and was able to build twenty-five good 
masks in a day; but to make sixty, the number 
required to put one on piece work, seemed im- 
possible. 

One morning an inspector suggested that 
“building” was too hard for me. I thanked her 
kindly for her interest, but inwardly scorned 
the thought and said to myself: “I will make 
out.” But it was not easy. The teaching and 
inspecting were sometimes done by _ tactless, 
thoughtless girls. Often in a loud dictatorial 
voice our numbers were called and our masks 
that had not passed inspection were flung back 


to us for repairs. 


There was no_ sentiment 
about it. 


Things were either right or wrong, 
and what was wrong had to be made right be- 
fore we were allowed to go on. There were 
times when my blood boiled. There were times 
when tears came. The constant noise, the 
summer heat, the rubber smell, all combined, 
seemed unbearable. However, there were three 
things made it impossible for me to quit. 

First, the kind consideration from those who 
were at the head of the departments, who were 
bearing the greatest responsibility and doing all 
in their power to make conditions in this new 
work saisfactory. 

Then there was the vision of the splendid 
boys, more talented, better educated than J, 
who were standing in trenches or crawling over 
blood-smeared fields that I might sit by an open 
window and build the gas masks for which they 
were asking, for which they were indeed plead- 
ing, in order to protect their very lives. I 
wonder that any woman could be deaf to a call 
like this. 

Then, for my own sake, I knew I must stay. 
I was not there long when I realized that al- 
though I had taught enthusiastically “The An- 
cient Mariner,” I needed to learn anew its 
eternal lesson; for when at lunch I sat about 
the crowded tables in the great dining room 
with hundreds of men and women from all parts 
of the factory, I was startled by a ‘feeling, 
closely akin to loathing, that sometimes came 
over me. There they were, with hands, faces 
and clothing soiled by the work they had just 
left. Often their manner of eating was repul- 
sive and their speech coarse and vulgar. <A 
microscopic eye for imperfections could see 
little that was not ugly and disgusting. This I 
had to overcome. Fortunately, I remembered 
the injunction to St. Peter to call “nothing com- 
mon or unclean.” I knew then that it depended 
on me to see in these people what they truly 
are, the most patriotic citizens of a great na- 
tion, the glorious servants of mankind, 
neither of toil nor hardship so long as _ they 
serve. This dining room with its conglomerate 
odor of melting rubber, coffee, beefsteak and 
onions, became to me a wonderful place. Each 
day revealed new faces I had not observed be- 
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fore, each face with its strangely different at- 
tractive story. 

Books are good in their way, but surely they 
are dry bones compared with these _ living 
stories from the lives of living, working men 
and women, these stories so profusely illustrated 
by the eyes, the voice and gestures of the men 
and women as they tell them. 4 

The homeliest, roughest worker I met grew 
truly beautiful as she told me of her son “over 
there,” whom she did not permit to claim ex- 
emption in order to support her. Her enthu- 
siasm in her work might well inspire many a 
school teacher. 

One perfect little terror, who swore she was 
eighteen but looked years younger, who told 
wild tales of life in Chicago and of her running 
away from her home in that city, and who for 
the first week defied nearly all authority of the 
iactory, became an earnest, contented worker. 

Then there were wives of soldiers and army 
officers, many of them with stories of love, joy 
and sorrow. There were widows who took un- 
usual pleasure in their work as a means of sup- 
perting their children, about. whom they loved 
to talk and whose pictures they often showed 
us. Then there were the happy-go-lucky girls, 
who had beaus to spare and no more serious 
thought or trouble than to spend their money. 
There were two Canadian girls whose brothers 
had been victims of the first German gas at- 
tacks; two girls from Brazil whe had had varied 
experiences and spoke French and Spanish 
fluently; a beautiful Armenian girl, a teacher, 
who had escaped from her home town amid the 
German and Turkish atrocities of 1915 and was 
now working to realize her dream of the time 
when she might return to aid her native people. 
After the schools and colleges closed dozens of 
teachers and college giris came in. 

To my knowledge but one teacher failed to 
reflect credit on the profession. Soon after this 
one appeared at the table where I was then 
working she announced with a rather  super- 
cilious air that she was there merely to put in 
time and earn a little pin money. A few days 
later, when she was not treated so beautifully 
as she imagined she deserved, she flung down 
her tools and in no beautiful way expressed her 
opinion of the factory and walked out. After 
she had gone a factory girl said: “That's just 
the way you'd expect a school teacher to act.” 
I am glad to say I knew no other teachers who 
verified this rather bitter judgment. 

I know not if I am especially favored by 
heaven or easy to please, but so far in my life 
each year has been better, happier, more splen- 
did than the last, and this past summer in a 
factory was no exception. My first pay enve- 
lope with $13.35 in it gave me as much joy as 
the first money I ever earned. I never have 
had lovelier, more talented friends than those I 
met about the factory tables. 

Then, the typical factory girls are a real chal- 
lenge to the thoughtful teacher. These girls 
are seeking better educations and deplore the 
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fact that they did not have teachers who couid 
have inspired their earlier years. 

I am sorry there are teachers who, during 
this past summer, could be content with a few 
hours’ knitting on a cool front porch and thus 
deny themselves the wonderful experience of- 
fered by factories all over the land. 

To watch daily the thousands of interested 
men and women filling the streets about a great 
factory is a heart-warmer; but to be one of 
them, to walk in and out with them, to know 
their joys and their sorrows, is indeed the privi- 
lege of a lifetime. 


RHEIMS—1918 


BY GRACE HAZARD CONKLING 


The cathedral’s lyric stones 

Spoke in faithful monotones; 
Through their dust I heard them say 
“Beauty has not fled away.” 

Windows where the glass was gone 
Put the sky’s blue crystal on, 

And the barest to my sight i 
Was a rose of colored light. 


Where a saint had left his place, 
Memory filled the wounded space, 
And the nave I knew so well 
Trembled to a ghostly bell. 
‘Forth I went to see once more 
Joan of Arc before the door. 
Still unhurt and poised*to ride, 
“Victory!” I thought she cried. 
—From the Century. 


> > 


ARIOVISTUS AND WILLIAM II 


BY BENJAMIN W. MITCHELL 


Central High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

There is no direct evidence that Ariovistus 
was a Hohenzollern! Cesar, however, has 
given us material for a character study of the 
first German war lord of history, which — will 
show remarkable similarity of trait and outlook 
on the part of Ariovistus to the most conspic- 
uous member of that fateful clan. William II 
regards himself as the incarnation and integra- 
tion of the national character, and as the model 
and guide of his people toward the expression 
of that character. And we accept him in that 
capacity. Ariovistus also expressed that racial 
character; but he expressed it as the chosen 
overlord of those who would choose as lord 
that man only who could suni up in himself, and 
express and give direction and effect to the in- 
stincts and characteristics which they possessed 
in common with him. He was content to be 
the chosen—or perhaps self-imposed and subse- 
quently accepted—overlord of the clans whica 
he directed to the carrying out of his and their 
common impulses and purposes. His notorious 
successor has advanced from this position, and 
acknowledges his election to supreme authority 
only at the hand of God Himself. But really, 
it is not such a far cry, as blood goes, from 
Ariovistus to the Hohenzollerns For it is 
highly probable that Ariovistus was of the 
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cruel and warlike Suebian stock. Cesar tells 
us: “Duae fuerunt uxores Ariovisti, una Sueba 


natione, quam domo secum eduxerat” (I, 53), 


pointing definitely to Suebia as their joint home 


and not hers only. Besides, no member of 
other than the dominant tribe could ever have 
established himself as “King”; and that the 
Germans themselves regarded the Suebi as the 
most powerful of their tribes we learn from IV, 
t, where a mixed German embassy declares: 
“Sese unis Suebis concedere, quibus ne dii qui- 
dem immortales pares esse possint; reliquum 
quidem in terris esse neminem, quem non su- 
perare possint.” I have mentioned the “‘duae 
uxores” above, instead of economizing space by 
naming only the one in question, as throwing 
light on a certain suggestion emanating from 
the Hohenzollern, or at least countenanced by 
him, proposing plural marriage as a plan for re- 
population after the present war. That this 
proposition has been seriously advanced admits 
of no denial. 

In this way teachers have a great ‘opportunity 
to make Latin alive to their classes as no other 
subject can be made alive, and to make old 
Cesar inspire an active patriotism in young 
America. I have spent many hours sketching 
in broad outline, with strokes from the stylus 
of the great Roman himself, the somewhat 
startling parallel between the characters of Ario- 
vistus and of William of Hohenzollern, and 
hence between the characters of their respective 
peoples of whom each believed himself the rep- 
resentative and head. The passages which I 
have used with my classes in this exercise in 
character study are all taken from the Gallic 
War, for appeal to the youthful student of 
Cresar must be made through Cesar exclu- 
sively. 

Enter the protagonist, Ariovistus Rex Ger- 
manorum, ushered upon the stage of history by 
Caius Julius Caesar. The two names arrest the 
attention at once. Ariovistus, a proud title of 
overlordship; for it is more than probable that 
what Czesar gives us as the name of the Ger- 
man king is nothing more than a Latinization 
of a primitive Germanic form of Herr Fuerst— 
lord—even as, later, Armimius 1s 
recognizable as Hermann—chieftain—camou- 
flaged in an Italian costume. And the successor 
and possible descendant of the German king, 
that barbarous, hot-tempered, headstrong man 
‘ homo barbarus, iracundus, temerarius 
(I, 31) . bears as his imperial title the name 
of Ariovistus’s conqueror, become a world sym- 
bol of military might. Furthermore, the title 
Rex Germanorum suggests, at least, that Ario- 
vistus had succeeded, as did the grandfather of 
his successor, in welding the various tribes of 
Germanic stock into some sort of confedera- 
tion: for, as the account of the battle shows 
(I, 51), Ariovistus was at that time the overlord 
of at least seven tribes, of which one, the Suebi, 
was powerful and important enough to be 
termed “natio” by Czsar (I, 53). 


sovereign 
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The three subjective traits of Ariovistus’s 
character, mentioned above, found their outward 
and objective expression in a relentless and 
gratuitous cruelty, not merely evidenced in his 
personal acts, 
willing agents. “Absentis Ariovisti crudelitatem 
horrebant,” says Diviciacus, “veluti si coram 
adesset” (I, 32). And by those whose ravaged 
towns fell into his sinister power, “omnes cru- 
ciatus erant perferendi” (I, 32). Ariovistus tore 
from their homes and deported or dragged with 
him in his train the noble, the wealthy, the off- 
cials, even the children of all the prominent 
men of the Gallic tribes over whom he had by 
force or craft extended his sway, and the tor- 
ture and slaughter of these innocents, as pun- 
ishment for acts of their countrymen or of 
their parents, upon which acts he might lay his 
own whimsical construction of treason or guilt 
or disobedience or lese majesté, was his com- 
mon practice: “in eos omnia exempla cruciat- 
usque edit, si qua res non ad nutum aut ad 
voluntatem eius facta est” (1,31). Prisoner and 
hostage alike was beyond compassion: “mag- 
nam calamitatem pulsi acceperunt; omnem no- 
bilitatem, omnem senatum amiserunt” (I, 31). 
Again he handed over to the cruelty of vassal 
tribes as foreign to his own stock as the Ar- 
menian is foreign to the Turk, conquered tribes 
in the vicinage of his vassals’ dominions, to 
lord it over them in imitation and emulation of 
his own savagery: “coacti sunt Sequanis obsides 
dare, nobilissimos civitatis” (I, 31). 

Ariovistus’s first foothold west of the Rhine 
was gained by craft and by regarding a solemn 
agreement as a mere “scrap of paper.” It was 
a fine instance of peaceful penetration: “factum 
est ut a Sequanis Germani mercede arcesseren- 


tur. Posteaquam agros et cultum” (I had al- 


most said Kultur) “et copias Gallorum homines 
feri ac barbarj adamarunt, plures traducti” (I, 
31). But the bargain was a sad one for the 
Sequani. Victory with German aid was worse 
for a weak ally, be that ally Sequanian or Aus- 
trian, Bulgar or Turk, than defeat at the hands 
of a more chivalrous foe, or even defeat by a 
ruthless enemy whom they might escape by 
self-expatriation: “Sed peius victoribus Sequanis 
quam Haeduis victis accidit, quod Ariovistus in 
eorum finibus consederat tertiamque partem 
agri Sequani, qui erat optimus totius  Galliae, 
occupaverat, et nunc de altera parte tertia Se- 
quanos decedere iubet” (I, 31).  Ariovistus’s 
price for assisting the Sequani on their own in- 
vitation and in their own land was the land it- 
self. And why? Not that it was ‘nominated 
in the bond,” but it was “the best in all Gaul,” 
and so Ariovistus coveted it—and took it. The 
trifling fact that the land was another’s weighed 
not at all with a character so cruelly _ selfish. 
With such men it is an openly proclaimed prin- 
ciple that Might is Right. It is, by the way, a 
rather curious coincidence that this Sequanian 
land that the barbarous German so unscrupu- 
lously seized is today—Alsace. Even then its 
rich territory was a bait to barbarism. 


but enforced by him upon his. 
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It must have been a thoughtless—or kulturless 
—moment that Ariovistus apparently permitted 
self-expatriation—I suppose he called it “self- 
determination”—on the part of a subjugated or 
dispossessed tribe, just as in after ages the Al- 
Satian victims of catastrophe of Sedan were ac- 
corded the very real privilege of forsaking the 
lands of their birth and of their love, and of 
seeking aliud domicilium, alias sedes remotas a 
Germanis (I, 31) in the narrowed boundaries of 
la belle France. That such a migration was al- 
lowed is evident, for the spokesman of the 
Gauls declares to Cesar, “futurum esse paucis 
annis ut omnes ex Galliae finibus pellerentur” 
(I, 31). Barbarous, hot-tempered and_head- 
strong as Ariovistus was, he was evidently 
guilty at times of an extremely reprehensible 
weakness. Since those crude days there has 
been steady development in Kultur; and the 
modern plan would have been quite simple— 
merely to have transported east of the Rhine 
the most restless of the victims; that is, “eos 
qui non poterant eius imperia diutius sustinere”’ 
(I, 31). Strange that Ariovistus should have 
failed to perceive the advantages of enslaving 
the Gallic tribes and of utilizing them in forced 
development of the rudimentary agricultural 
labor of his semi-nomadic national economy, 
thus liberating for congenial military enter- 
prises additional relays of warriors whose un- 
congenial task it had been to provide, in alter- 
nate years, sustenance for the troops actually 
in the field (IV, 1). For the army was the chief 
joy of Ariovistus and his satellite princelings. 
It was their pride of life. They avidly studied 
the science ‘of death and devastation’ and applied 
it as an art. The blood-lust was in their hearts 
and souls. Blood must flow, be it of men, 
preferably, or of beasts slain in wholesale bat- 
tles. Sport and the sportman’s grant of a fight- 
ing chance were to them unknown. Their fields 
of war and their game coverts alike were a 
shambles after a battle or a hunt: “vita omnis 
in venationibus atque in  studiis rei militaris 
consistit” (VI, 21). 

To such an extent had Ariovistus’s savagery 
developed that to the slaughtering of the neigh- 
boring tribes he added the ruthless devastation 
of their lands. Germany, an oasis of barbarism 
within a barren and empty desert ring, was his 
ideal and that of his heathen hosts. Bordering 
territory must never even be able to nourish a 
possible rival or an annoying neighbor. And 
in a nightmare of hate and fear of the rise of a 
rival, the harrying and despoiling of the lands 
just beyond his borders became a fixed prin- 
ciple of conduct. We may well imagine the 
fiendish joy of the Teuton horde in the cutting 
down of orchards, the burning of the standing 
crops, the poisoning of wells, the devouring 
blaze of cottage and stable, the very ruin of the 
soil: “Publice maximam putant esse laudem 
quam latissime a suis finibus vacare agros” (IV, 
3); and again, “Civitatibus maxima laus est 
quam latissime circum se vastatis finibus soli- 
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tudines habere” (VI, 22). 
of devastation! 


Oh, ghastly science 
Who would ever have dreamed 


that civilized man would again behold it re- 
appear upon the earth? 
This craze of Ariovistus and his wolfish 


hordes for destruction has a clear psychological 
explanation and an economic reflection. The 
basic motif was, of course, fear, however strenu- 
ously Ariovistus would have denied it and, in- 
deed, disbelieved it. Fear has ever been the 
active principle of tyranny, from  Ariovistus 
down the long line through Herod, slayer of in- 
fants, to the present day. And fear breeds hate 
of the object feared.. What savage shrilling of 
some primitive hassgesang must have rent the 
flame-reddened sky as these unholy marauders 
plied spear and axe and torch in their frenzied 
orgies of ruin!. And why did they fear? Why 
does any savage fear? Because his satanic soul 
knows and can know no being higher and no- 
bler and cleaner of heart and hand than himself, 
Such beings are not dreamt of in his phil- 
osophy. 

So much for Ariovistus psychology. The 
economic reflection of it was economic isola- 
tion, and hence an enforced economic independ- 
ence, thus establishing the tradition of Germany 
for the Germans, which has persisted through 
the ages. To ensure this economic independ- 
ence the development of the national résources 
was promoted in a crude way. We have an 
early and interesting instance in the improve- 
ment of the inferior native strain of animals of 
burden and transport: “quin etiam iumentis im- 
portatis non utuntur, sed quae apud eos nata, 
parva atque deformia, haec cotidiana exercita- 
tione summi ut siut laboris efficiunt” (IV, 2). 
Ariovistus’s entire economic outlook is along 
the line of expansion from within; the disposal 
of plunder, which was the staple product of his 
chief industry, and not the obtaining of com- 
modities for an already self-sufficient nation. 
His conception of national commercial relations 
was “ut quae bello ceperint quibus vendant 
habeant, quam quo ullam rem ad se importari 
desiderent” (IV, 2). Ariovistus’s list, too, of 
things verboten was long, among them individ- 
ual ownership of land, and even the right to 
reside longer than a year in any desirable spot. 
From these primitive regulations his Junker 
successors have widely departed. The motives 
for them, however, remain in all their pristine 
vigor: “ne studium belli gerendi agricultura 
commutent,”’ and again, “ut animi aequitate 
plebem contineant” (VI, 22), “to keep the com- 
mons quiet.” These results are now secured in 
other ways. But Ariovistus’s government thus 
exalted the State and repressed the individual. 
As an instance, the entire tribe of the Harudes 
was assigned by him to a section of Gaul se- 
lected by himself (I, 31), probabiy for reasons 
of state. To his crude military mind the state 


Continued on page 522. 
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MORALITY, EDUCATION AND THE WAR 


BY R. RAY SCOTT, M. A. 


Morality is a relative term: What is moral at 
one time and place is immoral at another. How- 
ever, there has always been a criterion by which 
conduct has been judged, a criterion which has 
been the same for all people in all ages. Con- 
duct which is in harmony with group welfare is 
moral; that which is detrimental to the group is 
immoral. The savage tribesman may steal, 
murder, malign with impunity, aye, with social 
approval—provided his malicious activities are 
carried on outside the tribal group. The mod- 
ern man must make his conduct conform to the 
well-being of the society in which he lives, and 
it is ultra-fashionable today to wreak destruc- 
tion upon other groups whose interests either 
are or seem to be opposed to those of that so- 
ciety. It is unlikely that mankind will ever at- 
tain a higher principle of morality than this 
principle of devotion to the common weal, 
though the motive may attain unpredictable 
heights. The principle is a product of social 
evolution, or better yet, a fundamental condi- 
tion of social evolution, and is sufficiently com- 
prehensive in scope to provide for all our hopes 
of moral development in the future. 

The world is in turmoil. It is not group mor- 
ality that is at fault; it is the smallness of the 
group within which devotion to the common in- 
terest is demanded, and the false ideals which 
certain groups have set up as their ends. A band 
of thieves may be composed of moral men in 
that they are willing to sacrifice themselves for 
the good of the band; but they are immoral in 
that their small society is committed to ends 
which are inimical to the welfare of the larger 
group in which it exists. Today it is the nation. 
Or shall I say yesterday it was the nation, for 
today the whole world is divided into two war- 
ring camps. We have entered a new stage in 
the development of morality. Boundary lines 
have broken down. Americans who love de- 
mocracy have come to realize that their highest 
interests are identical with those who love 
democracy. Devotion to a nationalistic group 
has given way to devotion to a cause. This 
phenomenon reveals the fact that there is 
nothing inherent in national boundary lines that 
prevents the expansion of the morality group. 
It is apparent to anyone that the ultimate out- 
come of this obliteration of boundary lines will 
be to bring all mankind into a realization that 
there is no fundamental conflict in its highest 
interests. When that realization has come 
moral conduct will be conduct which harmonizes 
with the welfare of the social group, to be sure— 
but the group will be mankind. 


a 


The morality of the twentieth and twenty- 
first centuries will demand education to an ex- 
tent never demanded before. When the moral- 
ity group is small and its activities sitmple it is 
easy to be moral. The most ignorant man can 
hardly fail to know what conduct is aeceptable. 
To the citizen of the world the path of right- 
eousness is not so plain. New virtues must be 
added to old; new meaning must be put into 
old. He must now harmonize his life with the 
life of all mankind, a humanity which is spread 
over vast areas, speaking different tongues, ob- 
serving different customs—and yet a humanity 
which is essentially human. The complexity of 
modern society with its multifarious activities. 
makes it easy for a man with the best of inten- 
tions to transgress the laws of social morality— 
and all neorality is social. 

The education which is demanded is of two 
kinds—cultural preparation for social activity, 
and habits of moral action. The whole work of 
the school is summed up in these two phrases. 
The first has always been regarded as the legiti- 
mate function of the school, though in non- 
democratic societies cultural preparation for 
social action has had and still has a narrow 
meaning. The second has invariably been the 
concomitant of the school, though until recently 
this function has been performed unconsciously. 

A man cannot be a moral citizen of the world 
society unless he has some knowledge of world 
geography and the laws underlying the eco- 
nomic activities of man; unless he be versed in 
history and the laws of social organization. He 
must be able to look beneath external unlike- 
nesses and recognize fundamental likenesses. 
He must further be equipped to take his place 
in the industrial or professional world. The man 
whose formal education does not extend beyond the 
three R’s is no more equipped to be a citizen of the 
world than the man whose education is compressed 
within the narrow limits of a trade. The individual 
must be accustomed to acting helpfully in social 
situations. Morality, unlike ethics, is not a sys- 
tem of ideas but a mode of action. The-time to 
form habits is childhood and the school is the 


habit-forming institution par eacellence. The 


school cannot help teaching morality. A school 
is a community, and like all communities, it 
must observe the social laws if it is to flourish 
and serve its purpose. The worst possible ad- 
vertisement a school can put out is an unsocial- 
ized individual. Whether it will or no it fur- 
nishes the circumstances in which character is. 
built for good or ill. The virtues which it de- 
mands of its members are the virtues which the 
larger society outside demands. 


Every child is to be made captain of his own soul instead of there being one conscience and 
that the teacher’s.—Ella Flagg Young. 
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A TEACHER-PHILANTHROPIST 
BY JANE A, STEWART 


The late Mrs. Margaret Slocum Sage (Mrs. 
Russell Sage, widow of the financier), who 
passed away in New York City November 4, 
1918, at the age of ninety years, is an out- 
standing figure in the galaxy of great Ameri- 
can women. She was great in the possession 
of wealth, left in her charge by her husband, 
but she was greater still in the personal quali- 
ties which governed her in the distribution of 
her large fortune. Her years of service as a 
teacher, before her marriage, prepared her for 
the greater service she was to render to educa- 
tion and for human welfare. 

Mrs. Sage always bore strongly the impres- 
sion of her training in the historic Emma Wil- 
lard School of Troy, N. Y., and of her teach- 
ing experience in Philadelphia, Troy and Syra- 
cuse. A woman of practical benevolence, she 
was interested in practical education as a means 
to better living. “The trade school for girls is 
a grand idea,” she declared, enthusiastically, 
when these institutions were first inaugurated. 
She was a believer in manual training schools, 
as shown by her million-dollar gift to the Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute at Troy, and other 
establishments, such as the Margaret Sage In- 
dustrial Institute at Lawrence, L.I. Institutions 
which train children to be wage-earners and 
people to be self-supporting were sure of a 
hearing from Mrs. Sage and of having consid- 
eration given to their needs. 

Mrs. Sage made generous gifts to Harvard, 
to Vassar, to Cornell, to Princeton, to Syra- 
cuse University, and to the Northfield, Massa- 
chusetts, Seminary. Once, when visiting at the 
old colonial mansion of the Jermains (her 
grandparents) at Sag Harbor, L. I., her atten- 
tion being called to the need, she presented 
$115,000 for a fine school building. 

Science and charity have both been promoted 
by that wisely-planned institution, “the Russell 
Sage Institute of Pathology” of New York 
‘City, whose splendid object is research into the 
problems of disease (especially the diseases of 
advanced life) and the improvement of the 
‘city’s poorest sick and aged in two of its larg- 
est institutions. 

Mrs. Sage was a strong believer in women 
accomplishing things. -If the time comes in a 
woman's life when it is necessary for her to 
earn a living, then, Mrs. Sage believed, it :s 
right for her to go out in the world and do it 
gladly and to the best of her ability. She has 
given $50,000 recently to the suffrage move- 
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ment. At the same time she was strongly con- 
servative. She said: “I. believe in higher edu- 
cation for a woman when it means the mould- 
ing of her character. The moulding of her 
character means fitting a woman to become a 
home-maker.” 

Possessed of fine intellectual calibre, a church 
woman and philanthropist, Mrs. Sage studied 
charity as no woman ever has. It was for her 
ncble personality and finely attuned impulses 
that the University of New York some time 
ago put over her shoulders the well-deserved 
Master’s hood. 


WAR RESPONSIBILITY OF THE TEACHER 


[From a letter sent by Josiah W. Taylor, agent of 
Secondary Education of Maine, to every high school 
teacher at the opening of the school year in September.] 


The teachers in secondary schools never faced 
more grave responsibilities. | Many are taking 
the places of those who have left at the na- 
tion’s call for service or for war work. To us 
they are flinging the torch and bidding us “to 
hold it high.” Theirs is the immediate task of 
sacrifice and devotion for American ideals, vurs 
a more distant goal marked by the same high 
gleam. If they are fighting to make democracy 
safe, we are teaching to make democracy real. 
So let us “take up the torch and hold it high.” 

A vigorous effort has been made to secure the 
attendance in high school or academy of every 
qualified boy and girl on the assumption that a 
high school education is worth while. High 
school teachers are charged with the responsi- 
bility of making it so. We are in charge of the 
training camp of the great third line of defence— 
the citizenship of the nation. We must see to 
it that no pupil’s time is wasted, that what he 
does counts for full value in his training. We 
must measure ourselves by rigid standards of 
actual accomplishment. 

The training camp has taught us one great 
lesson, the importance of clear cut aims and 
definite objectives. It has also shown us our 
failures as educators. “Physical and mental 
slouchiness,” lack of courage not in the 
trenches but in gripping problems, failure to 
observe accurately, think vigorously and to act 
promptly in response to authority are the criti- 
cisms made of secondary school and college 
product. We may not transfer the methods of 
the training camp to the schoolroom, but we 
shall be blameworthy if we fail to profit by 
what it has shown us of the weak points of 
our procedure. 


This great war has been no story of quickly prepared armies marching out to occasional 


battles. 


Instead, it has involved the welding together for a long struggle to accomplish one 


purpose all the people and all the forces of every nation concerned; its men, women, and chil- 
dren, its transportation, its mining, its forestry, its agriculture, its manufactures, its schools, its 


churches—everybody and everything. 


War is not made merely by men and rifles. It involves 


scientific research, giant machines drawn by traction engines, scientific calculation, careful or- 
ganization, a continuous stream of equipment, food, and ammunition. It is all society working 


at one definite, visible task.—Leon C. Marshall. 
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A LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


[League for Permanent Peace.] 


Q. What does world peace mean? 

A. If this war should come to an end with- 
out laying the foundations of organization be- 
tween the nations, we should not have peace 
but only an armed truce. “Peace means a con- 
dition of organized living together among na- 
tions.” 

Q. How can the nations have an “organized 
living together”? 

A. The forty-eight nations can be organized 
eventually on somewhat the same plan as that 
on which our forty-eight states are organized, 
with a supreme court to settle disputes between 
them; with a conference or congress meeting 
regularly, its members chosen from all the na- 
tions; and with a common police force to en- 
sure order and safety. 

QO. What is the first step to be taken toward 
such organization? 

A. Education of the public on the needs and 
methods of world organization and immediate 
preparation for a League of Nations as its initial 
feature. 

©. What should the members of a League 
of Nations agree to do? ; 

A. The members should agree to settle all 
disputes between one another without resort to 
violence and bloodshed, and to protect one an- 
other from injustice and attack from outside 
their number. They should also provide for 
common defence against a possible recalcitrant 
member. 

QO. What should be the essential foundations 
of the League? 

A. (a) A World Court. (b) A Permanent 
Council of Conciliation. (c) A World Confer- 
ence meeting regularly. 

QO. What should a World Court do? 

A. It should settle international disputes 
capable of judicial decision. 

Q. What should a Permanent Council of Con- 
ciliation do? 

A. It should be in constant session to study 
causes of friction and to take such action as will 
promote better understanding and good feeling. 
It should receive disputes exclusive of those 
that involve questions of law, and should ex- 
amine and report on them to the members of 
the League, with recommendations for their 
settlement. 

QO. What should the World Conference do? 

A. It should create new _ international law, 
and provide for new agreements needed to pre- 
serve justice in a world of growth and change. 

Q. What would happen if one of the great 
nations at the Peace Settlement should refuse to 
come into the League? 

A. It would leave the world divided, and 
thereby hinder the realization of international 
peace. 

Q. Would a League be of any value if Ger- 
many remained out of it? 


A. Yes; for though it would not ensure per- 
manent peace, the members of the League, act- 
ing under collective control, might exert such 
pressure on Germany, both educational and 
economic, as would finally force her to enter 
the League. 

Q. What are the principal advantages of 
membership in the League? 

A. (a) Equal trade opportunities, by the 
abolition of preferential tariffs and the removal 
of economic barriers, so far as practicable. (b) 
Greater security without the necessity of huge 
rival armaments. 

* * * * 


©. When should the organization of the 
League be consummated? 

A. At the Peace Conference. But its de- 
tailed plan or constitution should now be care- 
fully worked out by the best international minds 
and accepted by the peoples. Since all terri- 
torial readjustments and other agreements will 
be profoundly affected by the decision as to 
whether or not there is to be a League of Na- 
tions and what its character is to be, it is there- 
fore absolutely necessary to have a plan thor- 
oughly thought out beforehand. The delegates 
to the Peace Conference should be instructed 
to present a plan for a League of Nations as a 
basis for all other settlements. 

Q. Would a nation lose any of its sover- 
eignty if it joined a League of Nations? 

A. Yes; but on the other hand it would gain 
far more than it lost, as did our thirteen states 
when they united under our Constitution and 
each surrendered a small portion of its sover- 
eignty. Each nation would still regulate its in- 
ternal affairs, yielding control only in matters 
of international concern. 

©. What force would a League of Nations 
use in addition to a propaganda of education? 

A. Economic force, and the armies and 
navies of the nations of the League acting un- 
der collective control. As soon as possible, how- 
ever, after the war, national armies and navies 
should by mutual agreement be reduced and 
transformed into a genuine international police 
force whose sole function will be to maintain 
law and order. 

* * * * 


QO. Can World Organization abolish war 
among nations? 

A. War can be abolished among nations as 
surely as it has been abolished between cities 
and between states. Six hundred years ago 
European walled cities had armies which fought 
one another; Scotland and England fought one 
another; little prineedoms in Germany fought 
one another. Internal peace came when all these 
little units became parts of a larger world. Our 
Supreme Court has settled upwards of eighty in- 
terstate disputes. Without our federal organi- 
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zation and our Supreme Court friction would 
inevitably have led to war in many cases. In- 
ternational war can practically be abolished by 
a League of Nations developing world organi- 
zation. War between nations is bound to be 
abolished just as much as slavery and other long 
existing evils have been abolished. 


THE HIGH PRAISES OF MANURE 


The sister, bringing a bowl of pink and cream 
tulips into the dining room, set them down 
with great satisfaction on the table. 

“Perhaps these will help us to escape from 
the odor of the barn,” she said, very impertin- 
ently blowing a kiss across the room to wher 
there was no one. : 

“Who’s that for?” I asked. 

“Mr. Hamlin Garland,” she replied. 

And I laughed, because I knew that ever 
since we had read that delightfully honest book 
of his, “A Son of the Middle Border,’ one of 
its unaccountable exaggerations had rankled :n 
her mind—that statement that there is no es- 
cape, even On a modern, model farm, from the 
odor of manure. I had enjoyed her sputterings 
—“A book about a farm by.a man without one 
instinct of a farmer.” “A deaf man’s apprecia- 
tion of a symphony!” And one morning, as she 
stood smiling out through miles of green sun- 
light toward the high white clouds’ which 
stretched themselves out in prairie lines above 
gently rising wood-crowned hills, she cried sud- 
denly: “And the man who said that deliberately 
lived years in Chicago, where the air you 
breathe rubs right up against the heads of 
people whose hair is not shining clean!” 

At the time I agreed with her tone, but 
still— 

Because this spring; since three of the four 
men of our household have gone to war, I 
have of necessity grown familar with what so 
constantly offended Mr. Garland’s delicate nos- 
trils. One morning, for the first time, I was 
making the hen-house perfectly clean. Arrayed 
in delectable garments, I scraping the 
dropping board with a large hoe. Of course, 
I know that there are no low’ occupations,— 
only low workmen—and I hope I can willingly 
clean a heh-house to make the world safe for 
democracy; but, after all, I was painfully con- 
scious of my heroism. Fancy me carrying away 
manure! 

Presently 1 heard this gay sentence from the 
sister who had taken the hen-house pump to 
pieces and was putting it together again,— 

“It is not raining rain to me— 
’Tis raining daffodils.’” 

“Indeed!” 

She must have seen from the tenseness cf 
my nose that my mood was not entirely Words- 
worthian, for, as she helped me to carry the 
filled basket to the little cart at the door, she 
said: “You thought this was manure, didn't 
you?” 

“It does seem to have some of the charac- 
teristics,’ I retorted. 
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But she ignored me, continuing: “You were 
mistaken, as usual. This is the color of your 
roses—the duskiness of Prince Camille and the 
dawn of Sunburst, and the snow of Druschki. 
This is the very heart of the Allies’ wheat. 
Don’t you understand it? Don’t you remem- 
ber? This,” she said, chuckling, “is the vic- 
tory that overcomes the hen-house—even our 
faith!” 

I said nothing. A sister like mine teaches. 
one silence. That woman’s view of opalescent 
hills is shut off by an outrageous great red 
barn directly in front of her house. Yet, one 
day when I cried: “Oh, how beautiful this 
would be if only that barn were not there!” she 
answered me in amazement, looking straight at 
the horror: “Barn? What barn? Do you sup- 
pose I’d have a barn in front of my house? 
With a view like that‘of the hills?” 

And one day, as I cut the wheatless bread, 
protesting against the’ monotony of daily bak- 
ings, she said simply: “Don’t despise it. ‘Tis 
the children’s body, that bread—your own body. 
‘This bread,’ He said, ‘is my body.’” 

So quietly we pushed the cart through the 
gate into the garden. She stopped by the lark- 
spurs, 

“These of yours need a little dessert,’ she 
said. 

One could see that she knows exactly how to 
balance a garden’s’ rations, when but 
glanced over the riotously blooming health of 
hers. 

“Let me haul the tea-wagon around to them 
all,” I exclaimed, delighted over my own clever- 
ness. 

So we gave all that needed it a_ little posy 
pudding. And as we worked together I was 
converted to her life of faith. 

Since then, every Monday morning I cleam 
the hen-house. I clean it, not grudgingly, not 
snobbishly, but with a hilarious spirit. The 
Lord loveth a cheerful giver! I carry away in 
that basket, not manure—indeed, why should I 
associate with manure?—I carry away the glit- 
tering height of the tallest sky-blue  larkspur 
waving in the windy sunlight. Il carry away 
the glow of great dark pansies, hearing city 
friends cry: “We never saw such - pansies. 
Where do you get them?” I hear my cryptic 
answer: “Hen-house.” I handle the apricot and 
rosy pinks of the columbine that dances like 
butterflies, and the blushing yellow of the snap- 
dragons, whose flowers the children snap om 
our ears for earrings dewy summer mornings. 
I feel the wavings of limpid oat fields, play- 
grounds of the chasing shadows of sunlit 


clouds. I wear out my precious muscles giving: 


bread and milk to Father Europe’s gaunt or- 
phans. I break my back personally supplying 
rations to the whole army of Justice which 
fights for me. Manure? Who said manure? 
Yet why not say it? I, for one, have found 
that the more I know of it the more highly I 
esteem it. The dictionary, too, honors it 
greatly. Manure, it says, is only another form» 
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of manoeuvre. When the land army manures 
its fields, it manoeuvres its battle. Every day 
explains it; morning and evening praise it. 

The other night my brother-in-law and I 
drove quietly to meet the sister through the 
tender spring darkness, which was _ thrilling 
with the wonder of the bursting pink hickory 


‘buds. When we had chugged up a deeply 


rutted road, suddenly, at the top of a hill, from 
the valley spread out below, there came to our 
nostrils the revelry of the feasting fields. 

“Do you mind that odor?” he asked. 

“Mind it!” I echoed. “I love it!’—The At- 
lantic Monthly for November; used by _ per- 
mission, 


a 


a 


This war has taught us that the moral resources of a nation are superior to the material 
resources of an enemy. Democracy is an open pathway for merit, and when problems gather 
upon us thick and fact after this war let ws remember that there is only one 
mocracy solves its problems only through education. 

—Will C. Wood, State Superintendent-elect, California. 


UNIFIED ALLEGIANCE IN PEACE AS IN 
WAR A NATIONAL NEED 


BY J. W. HAMILTON, ST. PAUL 


One Hundred and Fifty Years ago our Fath- 


- ers fought to establish in a new nation their be- 


lief that all men were created free and equal, 
with the right of self government. 

Today, we, their children, are fighting The 
Great War not only that this country shall ¢con- 
tinue to be free, but to establish that the world 
itself can be made safe for democracy, and to 
settle for all times the rights of small nations 
to enjoy their liberty, free from the fears of po- 
litical slavery to other nations; and upon the 
altar of that faith the lives of our soldiers are 
being freely dedicated; and this war, too, shall 
be won. 

But war for political freedom never ceases, 
and we must pay the price of freedom, or pay 
the penalty which is writ large on every page 
of history. 

For there yet remains to us the greatest war 
in our history, one which must be fought at 
home and not abroad, a task of really making 
our own country safe for that democracy to 
which the world is looking and without which 
it would seem that freedom itself will not long 
be saved to mankind. 

That task is to unify our people in their al- 
legiance to one nation, this nation, and to make 
our citizens of all classes and ranks believe that 
they must dedicate themselves to their country’s 
service in Peace as they have done in war, in 
order that there shall be established the right 
of every man to prompt justice in our courts; 
that the government of our towns and cities 
may be fully representative of the nation’s best; 
and that our citizens will be ashamed to be 
Slackers in Peace as they were in war. 

It is no light task which confronts us. It is 
one to which we must address ourselves with a 
holy spirit of self devotion; but that battle must 
be fought and won if we are truly to have a 
Government Of the People, By the People and 
For the People, 


We must fight after the war to determine 
whether this great nation, conceived in freedom, 
can endure half law abiding and half openly ex- 
pressed contempt of law; and whether under a 
newer and nobler inspiration from The Great 
War our best shall serve the nation in Peace as 
they have in War. 


AMERICANIZATION OF FOREIGNERS 


BY GEORGE D, STRAYER 


The war has brought to attention most forci- 
bly some of the weaknesses of our present 
school system. We were amazed to find that 
thousands of men born in this country were un- 
able, although subject to the call to the colors, 
to understand enough English to carry out the 
commands of their officers. There were thous- 
ands who came into the army—stalwart, patri- 
otic Americans, first-class fighting men—who 
could neither read nor write. These men were 
asked to sacrifice everything, if needs be their 
lives, in order that our institutions and our ideals 
might prevail in the world; and yet many of 
them could only dimly, if at all, appreciate the 
cause in which they were enlisted. We realize 
now the necessity for a system of education 
which will eliminate illiteracy and which will 
require of every man who would become a citi- 
zen of our country, not only the ability to speak 
and to read English, but an understanding of our 
institutions and of our national ideals. 

The present emergency makes it clear that we 
can no longer tolerate schools in which chil- 
dren are taught in a foreign tongue. These 
schools have been centres for the perpetuation 
of ideais foreign to our system of government. 
In them the kind of training has been given 
which would fit bovs and girls for service under 
the flag of our chief enemy. The nation must 


assume responsibility for the education of all 
foreigners who come to our shores if we are to 
insure the safety and continuance of our free in- 
stitutions. We need a national system of edu- 
cation which will provide for the complete 
Americanization of millions of foreigners, —~ 
New York Times, 
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MAKING AMERICANS IN WASHINGTON IRVING HIGH 


SCHOOL 


BY NANCY GARY BLACKWELL, IN THE CHURCHMAN 


Five thousand of them, all loyal and most of 
them new, for at least eighty per cent. are of 
foreign birth or parentage, representing the 
countries of the globe, a world within itself. 
Prior to our entrance into the war sympa- 
thizers with either side were to be found and 
the head lines in any paper were sufficient to 
reveal on one group of faces rejoicing, quite as 
plainly as consternation on the other. 

In April, 1916, we asked ourselves as did the 
leaders in all great organizations: What can 
we make for Uncle Sam and his Allies? — In- 
stantly came back the answer—Americans. And 
we set ourselves joyfully and with determina- 
tion to the task, realizing that our work of 
teaching various subjects, academic and ot'‘er- 
wise, must go on as before, but knowing « ‘so 
that the use of all subject matter must be con- 
sistent with the purpose for which the school 
exists and that our apparently double aim was 
not impossible. If the highest purpose of our 
school is, as we believe, to make Americans, 
then it seemed to us that we should interpret all 
our subject matter in the light of patriotism 
and citizenship. In this way the Washington 
Irving High School, New York City, became a 
great plant for the production of the country’s 
choicest article. 

On April 26 the Tricolor, our first Allied 
flag, was presented, and the collection has 
grown rapidly, each presentation being a fitting 
occasion for restating our reasons for entering 
the war. Each time distinguished speakers in- 
creased the growing enthusiasm for our Allied 
cause. 

Thousands strong, Washington Irving girls 
trooped down Fifth Avenue in patriotic parades. 
One of our treasured possessions is the memory 
of Joffre’s radiant smile as the Tricolor was 
borne past carried by our girls. They have set 
their fresh young strength to work for the land 
of their adoption and through doing this they 
are becoming real Americans. It is our aim, in 
which we are succeeding, that in every East-side 
foreign family from which comes a girl to our 
school a new centre of Americanism with far- 
reaching influence shall be found. 

Then came the ambulance, our ambulance. It 
was asked for in assembly on a Monday; it was 
bought the next Thursday and straightway sent 
to France. With it went the rest of the fund, 
an order for over 1,000 frances, for additional 
comforts for our fighting men. Each girl now 
felt that her forces were enlisted, for when one 
lives to the southeast of Fourteenth Street and 
Fourth Avenue, as do the large majority «f 
Washington Irving girls, each quarter of a dol- 
lar invested for the comfort of the “boys over 
there” means self-denial productive of a real 
thrill of patriotism, 


Washington Irving girls have done their part 
in each war activity. Through the school bank 
#41,950 worth of Liberty bonds were subscribed 
for. A Liberty bond button was a much-prized 
bit of personal adornment. Several classes are 
buying bonds on installment for the school relief 
fund. 

Every department in the school has mobilized 
its forces. One tries now to speak and write 
the best possible English because it is the lan- 
guage of one’s country and it would be painful 
to be taken for a foreigner on account of faulty 
English! History and civics give as never be- 
fore acquaintance with our Allies and their 
aims, as well as good preparation for citizen- 
ship. One does not have to wait until school is 
out to know the latest from the “front,” the 
bulletin board in the library tells the good or 


bad news immediately upon its receipt. French’ 


is becoming so much more real, now that 
brothers and cousins are “over there.” One 
needs to know about France and the most direct 
way is to learn the lahguage. First term French 
classes are not content with making comfort 
bags for the soldiers; they must know exactly 


‘what a French soldier would call the bag and 


each article within. After our own “Star Span- 
gled Banner,” “La Marseillaise” is the favorite 
at Washington Irving. From the commercial 
arithmetic classes you may learn the value of 
a Liberty bond at any given date,and the W.S. 
S. scale in the foyer rises perceptibly each day; 
girls can tell you, too, how the interest accumu- 
lates. 

In the department of hygiene and physical 
training sound bodies are being built to stand 
the strain of war privations. Last spring gar- 
dens were planted under the direction of the 
biology department. Should you go to the end 
of the south corridor, on the first floor, you would 
find bright faces bent over boiling paraffin; 
trench candles are being made in the bookbind- 
ing department. 

All patriotic work is artistically advertised 
and illustrated by the art department. First 
came a fine exhibit in the foyer of patriotic pos- 
ters; then the advertising for the entertain- 
ment—the patriotic pageant given by the 
English department, the soirée dramatique, ete. 
When the town of Tillaloy in France shall be 
rebuilt, it is to be done by the proceeds of the 
sale of a tag to be put on French imports and 
that tag was designed by a Washington Irving 
girl, 

In the school restaurant is observed the wheat- 
less as well as the meatless day. The domes- 
tic science girl can tell you just how to get the 
greatest number of calories with the least ex- 
penditure of money, A food conservation 
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hibit was held in the foyer and feod pledges 
were taken home for parents’ signature. 

conomy is our slogan. To fail of promotion 
and have to repeat a grade of work, so say the 
members of the Patriotic League of the French 
Club, is doubly reprehensible now that we are 
at war, for by so doing a girl wastes public 
money when Belgian and Armenian children 
are starving. Washington Irving girls are 
growing in power of concentration, for it takes 
all one’s attention to use irregular French verbs 
in original sentences and not drop stitches, yet 
the knitting must go on and exams are sure to 
come. Discipline is simplified, for while there 
are still countless opportunities for happiness 
and fun, there is little time for silliness when 
one is striding toward citizenship in the greatest 
and dearest of countries. In room 316 is our 
honor roll bearing the names of all in active ser- 
vice who are members of the immediate family 
of anyone connected with the school. The 
school poets can sing of war and patriotism 
only. The December number of the Washing- 
ton Irving News gives us a most creditable col- 
lection of school girl verses, prayers, songs of 
victory, the flag. Even the “Sunny Side” is all 
about war activities, and “camouflage” is. not 
neglected. 

Our greatest achievement is our Red Cross 
Unit No. 23. There are 300 senior members 
and 5,265 juniors, every girl in the school! Red 
Cross Auxiliary No. 11 has given us some ma- 
terials and much has been bought with our 
own funds. The dressmaking department has 


bi? 


proved itself worthy of all the city has spent on 
it. Up to date there have been made 800 com- 
fort bags, 5,090 hospital. garments. From the 
scraps left from the robes 514 pairs of bed 
socks, and the tiny bits from all garments have 
been used to make 118 pillows. We are learning 
to use everything; pieces of old linen are made 
into handkerchiefs; tin-foil and old rubber have 
their uses and many a soldier is warmer for the 
vest made of old kid gloves. Six hundred pounds 
of yarn are on our needles and 2,021 knitted 
articles have been finished. Two rooms are 
turned over to surgical dressing, and 1,000 
dressings are now turned out each month; 4,100 
have been done to date. 

Despite the scarcity of sugar, or rather be- 
cause of it—sick soldiers need it most—Wash- 
ington Irving was happy in sending in time for 
Christmas packages of candy for 200 soldiers, 
and to Dr. Lloyd at his base hospital, which our 
ambulance serves, 195 jars of jam and jelly, be- 
sides a Red Cross packing case of the largest 
_ filled with all that Santa Claus could think 
of. 

After all, the material accomplishment is 
small in proportion to the need, but the loyal 
spirit of thousands of young Americans in a 
school that will hand it on, as twice each year 
1,300 girls enter, is a goodly gift to the country, 
a priceless gift, when each girl feels as one of 
them says :— 


Every fibre in your body 

Seems to throb and fill with love 

For the Flag that waves so proudly 
In the pulsing air above. 


EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


Mrs. Emmons Blaine (Anita) 
Blaine), eminent as an educational philanthro- 
pist, has the deepest sympathy of the educa- 
tional world in the death of her talented son, 
Emmons, of the fatal influenza-pneumonia. He 
was in war service of the country in the ship- 
building department at the time of his death. 
He was a graduate of Harvard, 1908, and of 


‘Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Mrs. 


Blaine founded the School of Education of Chi- 
cago University with a large endowment, and 
also the Francis W. Parker School, over which 
Flora J. Cooke has presided. Mrs. Blaine was 
a member of the Chicago Board of Education 
for many years. She founded the Francis W. 
Parker School eighteen years ago and_ has 
provided all needed funds each year, and has 
given herself in a large and definite way to the 
school. 

Captain John A. Sexson of the Sanitary 
Corps of the United States Army, located at 
Fort Bayard, New Mexico, in the work of re- 
construction and re-education in Dr. Lotus D. 
Coffman’s Department of War Work, was for 
several years superintendent of Sterling, Ne- 
braska, and one of the educational leaders of 
the state. Captain Sexson is a Nebraska man. 
He is president of the Colorado State Associa- 


tion and was to return to preside had the meet- 


ing in October not been abandoned because of 
the influenza. 


William D. Parkinson, superintendent of Wal- 
tham, Massachusetts, has accepted an appoint- 
ment under the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education as director of the vocational teaching 
and teachers of the state. Mr. Parkinson has 
demonstrated unusual ability in grappling with 
complex educational problems. He has done 


professional writing that has attracted national 
attention. 


John R. Boardman, the newly appointed Na- 
tional Field Scout Commissioner (Boy Scouts 
of America, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City), 
for the states of New York and New Jersey, 
has had unusual preparatory experience for this 
service. He has been one of the secretaries of 
the Y. M. C. A. for Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island; has had charge of the county work of 
the Y. M. C. A., with sixty employed county 
secretaries in charge, and has been associated 
with the leaders of Boy Scout work in Pitts- 
burgh, which is probably the most efficient Boy 
Scout activity in the country. 
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The subscription to the Fourth Liberty Loan 
through the schools of New York City was 
$50,324,000. This is $5,000,000 more than the 
entire school budget of the city. 


THE GREATEST NEED IS NOW 


Now is the crucial time. Now is the time 
when the facts about the war, its causes, its 
fiendish terrors, its treacherous outrages should 
be taught. “Lest we forget” should be on the 
walls of every schoolroom. 

To call that hate is a base lie. To forget 
all that Belgium’ and France have suffered, to 
forget the Lusitania, the U-boat attacks on the 
New England fishermen and lumber schooners, 
the gas murders, the Zeppelin murders in Lon- 
don, the carrying of millions of people of Bel- 
gium and France to work in German munitions 
plants to make ammunition to slay their home 
friends, the ravishing of women of Belgium and 
France as a policy is to be a party to those 
crimes. 

Every child in an American school must 
know the truth. Not to know the truth is not 
to know the glory of America’s entrance into 
this war. 

The children in school today will bear the 
burden of the enormous taxes that must be 
paid. If they know why these bonds were 
necessary they will bear that burden cheerfully; 
if they do not know they will be misled by the 
rascals who will try to blame the noblest meu 
of the noblest nation for the noblest deed in 
the world’s history. 

The men who tried to keep America out of 
the war, which would have left Germany, with 
her treachery, butchery and debauchery — en- 
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throned for a century, will have their descend- 
ants with their propaganda, and the ‘business of 
the schools today is to protect the next genc- 
ration from their nefarious schemes by inspir- 
ing them with the truth. 

Fortunately, the National Security League is 
equipped to lead in this great work of enlight- 
enment, and it will not falter in assuming its 
share of responsibility in the future as it has 
assumed responsibility in the past. 


a 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MEETING 


For the first time in a third of a century we 
attended a state meeting with nothing to do 
but just to enjoy it. 

With five Associations scheduled we turned 
about and came home from the Pacific North- 
west because all doors were closed by the in- 
fluenza. 

The crisis of influenza was passed in New 
England, and Boston had an unusual meeting. 
The State Association, the State Superintend- 
ents’ Association, the New England Superin- 
tendents’ Association, the American Institute 
of Instruction, the Massachusetts Schoolmas- 
ters’ Club, and the New England Normal 
School Principals’ Association united to make 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday; November 14, 
15 and 16, something more than educational 
red letter days, if more there can be. 

As always, we must confine our comments 
to the out-of-the-state men. There were nine 
addresses that would have struck twelve in any 
meeting of the National Education Associa- 
tion or Department of Superintendence. 

Of course, there was never such a time in 
which to make an address. Even an ordinary 
address would have gone “over the top,” unless 
it were made by a pacifist, and fortunately 
there was none such on the program. 

The occasion was of itself electrifying. Every 
man knew that he must go “over the top” or 
fall with a cold, dull thud. 

We have never seen such audiences of New 
England educators. The big men and women 
were there, and they were there in all their big- 
ness. New England mentality Was throbbing 
with vitality. 

The closing address by Dr. Isaac J. Lan- 
sing, the brilliant representative of the National 
Security League, was the fitting climax of a 
series of great occasions. The National Se- 
curity League has played as noble a part in 
steadying American thought in the last two 
years as any body of men in America, and Dr. 
Lansing threw their banner to the New Eng- 
land breezes in a burst of glorious eloquence. 

President William A. Shanklin of Wesleyan 
University, returning from six months among 
the boys at the front, caught the spirit of the 
struggle over there and brought to the audi- 
ence over here the magnitude of the noblest 
victory the world has ever seen. There was a 
ring without a sting in every sentence. 

President Frank D. Blodgett of Adelphi Col- 
lege, Brooklyn, brought the great victory down 
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to the school of tomorrow with a genuine pa- 
triotic purpose. Clever, -without losing dignity, 
thoughtful without being pedantic, he had 
visions without nightmares. 

Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, deputy state com- 
missioner of New York, presented the pape* 
of a statesman with the virility of a patriot. We 
shall present the paper in its entirety soon, that 
our readers may appreciate it. 

The one philosophical. paper of the sessions 
was by Dr. Thomas M, Balliet, dean of the 
School of Pedagogy, University of the City of 
New York. As always, Dr. Balliet was earnest 
without being excited, brainy without being 
prosy. Dr. Balliet has never ceased to look 
forward and to go forward professionally. 

Dr. George E. Vincent has the art of enter- 
taining an audience to the limit without lower- 
ing the tone of any auditors. He met the occa- 
sion in a charming manner, as he never fails 
to do, 

Superintendent Herbert S. Weet of Roches- 
ter made a notable address on the equipment 
for a junior high school. His city, under his 
leadership, has had unusual success in the es- 
tablishment and evolution of the junior high 
school. In no city has the problem been more 
thoroughly studied than in Rochester. 

A great administrative paper was presented 
by Superintendent D. B. Corson of Newark, N. 
J., who has spoken the last word in champion- 
ship of the all-the-year school for the children 
of a city who will stay in that city all summer. 
His paper will appear in full in the issue of 
December 5, 

After all has been said, the epoch-making ad- 
dress was made by Dr. George D. Strayer of 
Teachers College, and president of the National 
Education Association, who stated the claims 
of the bill for a Department of Education as 
clear as crystal, as forcefully as a statesman, 
as attractively as a popular address, 


S. A. T. C. 

The Student Army Training Corps is one of 
the World War wonders in American _ life. 
Practically 200,000 young men are receiving 
the most modern education imaginable. About 
600 educational institutions are giving oppor- 
tunities for this modern education to students, 
ranging from 150 to 5,000 in each. 

No college, university or other institution 
can receive students until every last detail of 
housing, feeding, personal care, and educational 
equipment is provided for to the entire satis- 
faction of the government. 

The United States is divided into twelve dis- 
tricts, with an educational expert in charge of 
each. Over these twelve District Business Di- 
rectors is one National Business Director, who 
energizes the work of all. 

Henry H. Hilton of Chicago is this Business 
Director, ranking as Assistant Business Diree- 
tor of the War Department’s Committee on 
Education and Special Training. 

Think of a man’s having in charge the 
directing of all the details of modernizing 600 


educational institutions, as to the places for 
every man to sleep; the quality, quantity and 
preparation of food; the subjects to be studied 
and the way they are to be studied; the schol- 
astic preparation and personal qualification of 
every professor; the care the faculty is td éx- 
ercise over the young men, personally, physi- 
cally and morally! 

Mr. Hilton is practically six hundred college 
and university presidents in one, with the 
necessity of doing everything at once and of 
having everything done literally in less than 
three months. It is somewhat different from 
being the Western manager of Ginn & Com- 
pany, but evidently that was adequate prepa- 
ration for the later responsibilities, 

SIGNIFICANT ACTION 


The National Federation of Women’s Clubs 
has been doing many things along all helpful 
lines, but nothing more significant than the 
appointment of a Committee on Rural Schools, 
with Mrs. Claude D. Sullivan of Nashville as 
chairman. Mrs. Sullivan is the executive secre- 
tary of the Tennessee Children’s Home Society, 
which is Tennessee’s state-wide undenomina- 
tional charity, and has taken an active part in 
the affairs of the women’s clubs, state and na- 
tional, and in educational matters in the state. 

The Federation is in position to achieve 
much for the improvement of rural schools. It 
was the Federation that nationalized the 
Teachers’ Cottage movement, which Mrs. Jose- 
phine Corliss Preston had made so serviceable 
in the state of Washington. Mrs. Sullivan has 
been much interested in the Rural Conferences 
held by Hon. J. L. McBrien of the National 
Bureau of Education, and has demonstrated 
earnestness of purpose and professional sanity 
regarding rural school problems. 


WHO’S WHO IN AMERICA* 


There is no book, unless it be the Interna- 
tional Dictionary, that more completely meets 
the requirements in its field than does “Who’s 
Who in America.” For twenty years this book 
has appeared biennially. It is almost as indis- 
pensable as a dictionary. There is no editorial 
office in America that has not a copy in its 
working library. It is used constantly in all 
departments of the government at Washington, 
and is regarded as the one authoritative bio- 
graphical reference book of the country. The 
New York Public Library has ninety copies for 
its reference departments. It has been placed 
by the American Library Association in all the 
military camps in the United States and in all 
the American camps in Europe. It is invalu- 
able in the schoolroom, home and office. 

It deals only with people who are alive and 
doing things. It is the only book giving ad- 


*‘*Who’s Who in America,” 1918-19 (Vol. x). Edited by Albert Nelson 

Marquis. Complete in one handy volume of 3,296 pages. Bound 
in red cloth. Price in the United States, $6.00; in foreign countries, 
$6.50. Sent to any address on receipt of price by A. N. Marquis 
& Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
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dresses of leading Americans in all parts of the 
world. It is so indexed that one can turn to 
any city or town and find the names of all who 
are selected from that place. It contains down- 
to-date things every intelligent person wants 
to know about 23,000 leading living Americans. 


CORSON AND HIS MONTHLY 


Dr. O. T. Corson, who has been the owner 
and editor of the Ohio Educational Monthly 
for twenty-three years, has sold the publication 
to J. L. Clifton, who has been the managing 
editor for the past two and a half years, and 
Mr. Corson retires from the pleasures of edit- 
ing and the responsibilities of publishing a mag- 
azine in these unusual times. 

The Ohio Educational Monthly was estab- 
lished in July, 1851, and was published by the 
Ohio State Teachers’? Association for ten years. 

From 1861 to 1875, fourteen years and a half, 
it was owned and edited by Dr. E. E. White. 

From 1875 to 1882, nearly seven years, it 
was owned and published by Dr. W. D. 
Henkle. 

From 1882 to 1895, nearly fourteen years, it 
was owned and published by Dr. Samuel Find- 
ley. Since 1895, twenty-three years, it has 
been owned and published by Dr. Corson, who 
now retires. 

White, Henkle, Findley, Corson have been 
a great quartet, educationally as well as editor- 
ially. It has been our prideful pleasure to 
know all of these men, though the greater per- 
sonal intimacy has been with Drs. White and 
Corson. 

This is no time for an obituary on’ O. T. 
Corson, who is merely dropping one phase of 
educational work that he may the more enjoy 
his lecture opportunities and profit from the 
promotion of the sale of his exceedingly pop- 
ular teachers’ book, “Our Public Schools.” 

It gives us, however, an excuse for saying 
how keenly we have enjoyed professional asso- 
ciation with a man whom we met first nearly 
a third of a century ago, when as a city super- 
intendent he “broke in” on a Teachers’ Insti- 
tute at Medina and made one of the best per- 
sonal campaign speeches we have ever heard. 
He won the election as state superintendent 
easily, and he was an important factor in Re- 
publican political councils and campaigns until 
the political ways and means recently changed. 
That chanced to be our first Institute in Ohio, 
where we have had innumerable Institute en- 
gagements since. 

Dr. Corson has long been a national figure 
in educational councils and conventions, which 
accounts in no small degree for the great suc- 
cess of “Our Public Schools.” 

His success has been the natural result of 
ability and great personality. It goes without 
saying that there is not, never was, and never 
will be but one “Corson.” No other man has 
had his “point of view”; no other has his com- 
pelling voice and smile; no other puts the same 
personal touches on a story. 
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THE SQUIRREL PEST 


Schools have a new opportunity for useful- 
ness in the Pacific Northwest and the  Inter- 
mountain region. In Flathead County alone the 
county high school leads in a campaign of 
poisoning which disposes of 100,000 squirrels 
a year. The school manufactured two and a 
half tons of special poison for this use this 
year. The squirrels are the greatest pest in 
that section. 


PATRIOTIC EBERHARD FABER 


We deeply regret that the Journal of Edu- 
cation did not distinguish between the Fabers 
in a sentence editorial some time since. We 
desire to emphasize most fully the fact that 
the Eberhard Faber Pencil Company has gone 
“over the top” in patriotism every time, every- 
where. 


VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


seginning in September the Virginia Journal 
of Education is under new management. The 
teachers of the state now own it through the 
State Association, and Dean A. B. Chandler, Jr., 
of the State Normal School at Fredericksburg 
and W. C. Blakeley, Secretary of the State As- 
sociation, are to be the editors. 


The New York deposed teachers found no 
relief by appealing to Assistant State Superin- 
tendent Thomas E. Finegan. He is 100 per 
cent. American and has no sympathy with any 
discount in patriotism, and fortunately he has 
a good law behind him. 

The University of California has 150 extension 
courses and reaches half a million students. Dr. 
Howarth and Mrs. Elizabeth McGregor have di- 
vided the 150 courses into seven divisions. 


The Colorado State Teachers College has the 
most attractive library building we have seen in 
any state normal school, and it contains 46,000 
carefully selected books. 

Of 1,440 eighth-grade students in Portland, 
Oregon, at mid-year, 1,320 went at once into 
the public high schools. This is more than 91 
per cent. 


An estimate only, but official, that more than 
23,000,000 persons were attending schools in the 
United States in 1916. 

Many articles which we had accepted are out 
of date because of events at 5 A. M. Novem- 
ber 11. 


The influenza was a greater calamity educa- 
tionally than in any other phase of life. 

The Presbyterians propose to raise $75,000,- 
000 for education through their church. 

Peace finds practically no German in _ the 
schools of the United States. 

It is astonishing how many good ihings are 
old things in a short time. 


New Jersey has nearly 600,000 children in 
public schools. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE TERMS OF THE ARMISTICE 


Under the terms of the armistice Germany 
is required to evacuate Alsace-Lorraine, Bel- 
gium, Luxemburg, Russia and Roumania; the 
treaties of Brest-Litovsk, which wrought dis- 
aster to Russia, and of Bucharest, which made 
Roumania virtually the vassal of Germany, are 
canceled; American and Allied troops are te 
occupy all the countries on the west bank of 
the Rhine, and are to occupy also Mayence, 
Coblenz and Cologne; the German war machine 
is to hand over the principal parts of its navy, 
including all submarines, and great stores of 
guns and munitions are to be delivered to the 
Allies by its army; American and Allied pris- 
oners are to be at once repatriated; the Black 
Sea ports are to be evacuated, and in the Bal- 
tic the warships taken from Russia are to be 
surrendered. “Reparation for damage done” is 
expressly provided for in the nineteenth  ar- 
ticle of the agreement—a far-reaching stipula- 
tion under which redress may be exacted for 
the heinous crimes which Germany has com- 
mitted in Belgium and France and on the seas. 


POSSIBLE FIGHTING AT SEA. 

The entire German northern fleet and the 
island base of Helgoland are under the control 
of the Sailors’ and Soldiers’ Council, and a 
German wireless, addressed from the command 
and Soldiers’ Council on the cruiser Strassburg 
to “all ships, torpedo boats, destroyers and sub- 
marines in the North Sea” calls upon all “Ger- 
man comrades” to defend their country against 
the “unheard of presumption” of the terms of 
the armistice, and directs all submarines in the 
Saltic, except those on outpost duty, to as- 
semble immediately in Sassnitz Harbor, appar- 
ently with a view to fighting the strong Eng- 
lish forces which are reported off the Skaw. 
This message was intercepted on the day that 
the armistice was signed, and it conveys a 
plain intimation of trouble ahead. 


A HARD TIME FOR KINGS. 

Existing conditions in Central Europe recall 
the familiar question in an old hymn, “O, 
where are kings and empires now?” The 
Kaiser, who, only a few months ago, boasted 
of approaching world domination, is an exile 
in Holland; Emperor Karl of Austro-Hungary 
has abdicated; republics have been proclaimed 
in Prussia, in Bavaria and Wurtemberg; the 
King of Saxony, the Grand Duke of Olden- 
burg, and the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin have been dethroned or have abdi- 
cated; and a_ republic has been formed in 


Schleswig-Holstein. So, all over Central 


Europe, republics are springing up over night, 
and the leaders of the old military autocracies 
are yielding to the inevitable. One of the most 
serious problems of the immediate future will 
be the determination of governments with sui- 
ficient stability to make and to keep pledges, 


AN ARMISTICE, NOT A PEACE. 


The orders transmitted to the American troops 
at the front—who had kept up the fighting to 
the last moment before hostilities were ordered 
to cease—directed that no Allied troops should 
pass the line which had been reached by them 
at that hour, and that there should be no com- 
munication with the enemy before or after 
the termination of hostilities, and conveyed the 
wise injunction to remember that what had 
been signed was not a peace, but an armistice. 
The troops were warned that there must not 
be the slightest relaxation of vigilance, but that 
they must be prepared at any moment for fur- 
ther operations; and commanders were ordered 
to take special steps to ensure the _ strictest 
discipline and to hold their troops in “readi- 
ness, fully prepared for any eventuality.” No 
one familiar with the history of German treach- 
ery could doubt the wisdom of this warning. 


WORK STILL AHEAD. 


Orders were issued for the cancellation of 
the pending draft in this country, and draftees 
were halted on their way to camps; — but,. al- 
though under present circumstances there will 
be no further movement of troops to France, 
the work of those now there is by no means 
over. Americans must play an important part 
in disarming and guarding the enemy forces 
and seeing that the pledges made are kept. 
American garrisons, it is expected, will have to 
be kept for some time in disputed territory 
even after the close of the peace negotiations. 
It would be no light matter, under the most 
favorable conditions, to demobilize and _ trans- 
port more than two million men. In these ar- 
rangements preference will be given, naturally, 
to the troops which have been longest in the 
service. Much naval work will have to be done 
in the taking over and guarding German and 
Austrian naval vessels, and in the removal of 
thousands of mines which are now a menace 
to commerce. 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE. 


The Allied governments are hastening their 
arrangements for holding a conference to draw 
up the final conditions of peace, but, although 
the conference will assemble at the earliest 
possible date, it will be no easy matter to 
reconcile conflicting claims, territorial and 
other, and to adjust the political, industrial and 
governmental problems which will come up. 
The suggestion of President Wilson’s attend- 
ance at the conference has not been received 
with enthusiasm, partly because of the personal 
risk involved; partly because of the inevitable 
holding up of important legislation while the 
President is out of the country and unable to 
act upon bills within ten days of their enact- 
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ARIOVISTUS AND WILLIAM II 


Continued from page 510. 


and its policies were dominant, in fact supreme. 
The material prosperity of the state was the 
summum bonum; and to this end all morals, 
public and private, were subordinated, all 
scruples set aside: “latrocinia nullam habent in- 
famiam, quae extra fines fiunt” (VI, 23). How 
convenient for the honorable replenishing of 
public treasury and private treasure, the art 
gallery and the jewel case; for art and jewels 
there must have been, though the former may 
have consisted but of pictographs, the latter of 
pierced and polished shells or of irregular lumps 
of amber, 

Even thus early in the race history there was 
a highly perfected organization of authority. 
Ariovistus actually had a general staff for his 
army, which apparently differed from the similar 
body at the present time only in being chosen 
afresh for each war: “cum bellum Civitas infert, 
magistratus qui ei bello praesiut, ut vitae necis- 
que habeant potestatem, delinguntur” (VI, 23); 
and we may be sure that these primeval Hin- 
denburgs and Ludendorfs gave short shrift to 
a Gallic man, or even to a Gallic gentlewoman, 
suspected of constructive disloyalty or of lack 
of subserviency to the Teuton tyrant, or who 
might show a trifle of mercy to captive soldiers 
of Gallic race. 

Ariovistus’s methods of fighting and his art 
of war differed from those of the Gallic tribes 
both in tactics and in strategy. He had de- 
veloped to a high degree the theory of cavalry 
supports to a magnificently disciplined infantry 
(I, 48), as well as that of dismounted’ cavalry 
fighting as infantry (IV, 2). His strategy was 
but a reflection of his personal craftiness. He 
regularly refused to come to a fair and final 
decision in the open, but won his ultimate vic- 
tory over the forces of the Gauls only “cum 
multos menses castris ac paludibus tennisset 
neque sui potestatem fecisset” (I, 40). He dug 
himself in, as we should say today; and his 
somewhat unsophisticated enemies, with their 
different conception of valor and of military 
honor, fell into the trap and allowed their forces 
to become disintegrated and partially to dis- 
band (I, 40); and attack on a nation whose 
army is disheartened and disintegrating brings 
easy victory. Strategic retreats figured even 
then in German strategy; as when two Ger- 
manic tribes forced a passage of the Rhine by 
deceiving the Menapii through a pretence of 
retreat. And it is to be noted that when their 
ruse had succeeded and the Menapii were in 
their power, “reliquam partem hiemis se eorum 
copiis aluerunt” (IV, 4). The starving of resi- 
dent population by invading hordes of ruthless 
savages two thousand years ago set an_unfor- 
tunate precedent. 

Furthermore, Ariovistus, as seems highly 
probable, maintained a fairly elaborate spy sys- 
tem in the midst ‘of tribes and nations whose 
land he coveted or whose power he dreaded. 
Thus he was able to tell Caesar that he well 
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knew that he, Cesar, had powerful enemies at 
Rome, to whom the great Proconsul’s death 
would be welcome news (I, 44). It is hardly 
to be credited that all the initiative in this un- 
savory plot came from Czsar’s enemies in 
Rome, or that it was their messengers alone 
who covered the weary miles of mountain and 
forest and swamp between Rome and Ariovis- 
tus. “Nuntios,” in I, 44, must mean “mes- 
sages” rather than “messengers”; for Romans 
could scarcely have come through  un- 
detected, and few Gauls of the spy order could 
long keep a secret, owing to tribal jealousies 
and personal: garrulity. ‘Bheir: “levitas’” and 
“mobilitas animi’’ earn many a sneer from 
Cesar. One is tempted to wonder who these 
original Boy-Eds and Von Papens were, and 
what was their ostensible mission in the capital 
city of the world. 

Coupled with this evidently efficient  intelli- 
gence department existed, apparently, a thor- 
oughly unscrupulous corps of quasi-diplomats. 
Dilatory tactics, crafty counter proposals to the 
Roman demands, sheer time killing, movement 
of troops during a truce, the tempting of Ro- 
man officers from their allegiance—a game 
which Ariovistus with singular fatuity tried to 
play as a last resort with Czesar himself (I, 44) 
—all the weapons of a crooked diplomacy, were 
employed with no mean skill, though no 
record has so far come to light of any request 
made to Ariovistus by one of his emissaries for 
fifty thousand Ariovistan thalers wherewith to 
corrupt the Roman Senate. 


Ariovistus was also a_ remarkably adroit 
propagandist. He had not only thoroughly de- 
feated his Gallic neighbors, but he had them 
fully convinced of German invincibility. | Cap- 
rum unius cuiusque eorum habebat, in the 
classic phrase (there is also a MS. reading 
“Caprum uni cuique corum surripuerat,” but I 
shall not here discuss the textual questions in- 
volved). The German bogy was an obsession 
with them, and they passed the dreadful story 
on to Cesar’s men with interest: “ingenti mag- 
nitudine corporum Germani,  incredibili virtute 
atque exercitatione in armis sunt,” they claimed 
in awed whispers. They shivered when _ they 
looked a German in the face, greatly, of course, 
to the delight of the German: “ne vultum qui- 
dem atque aciem oculorum  dicebant ferre 
potuisse” (I, 39). The effect of these highly 
colored stories on the Roman soldiers is a 
curious example of the contagion of fear. The 
propaganda almost proved successful; in fact, 
would have proved entirely so had not Czesar 
resorted to heroic counteractive measures. _ It 
is interesting to note that as soon as the in- 
fection of this insidious propaganda was 
checked, Czesar’s army marched splendidly on 
to final and complete victory. 


Let us now glance for a moment at the diplo- 


macy of Ariovistus. The rules of diplomatic 
intercourse were for him the rules of self- 
interest only. A solemn agreement of .fis own 


proposing was but a “scrap of paper” Jn the 
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midst of a formal conference between the King 
himself and Cesar, to which the cunning bar- 
barian had endeavored to prevent Czesar’s 
bringing dependable troops, the German mon- 
arch resorted to the basest treachery, deliber- 
ately planned for in advance. “Ne quem pedi- 
tem ad Colloquium Czsar adduceret”; “uterque 
cum equitatu veniret” (I, 42), Ariovistus had de- 
manded, well knowing the cowardice and un- 
reliability of the Gallic cavalry. We may 
imagine his chagrin as he saw’ the swarthy 
countenances of the Roman legionaries on their 
Gallic mounts. One might have supposed that 
in the face of Czsar’s evident suspicion Ario- 
vistus would have dissembled, in the attempt to 
convince the Proconsul that his suspicions were 
unfounded; but in the midst of the conference, 
“Czesari nuntiatum est equites Ariovisti ad nos- 
tros adequitare, lapides telaque in nostros con- 
icere” (I, 46). And yet this interview was held 
at Ariovistus’s own request and on his own con- 
ditions. “There is no international law,” holds 
Ariovistus, as he not only violates a flag of 
truce and the sacred person of an ambassador, 
and violates them with premeditation, in the 
seizure of Procillus and Mettius, the latter an 
old acquaintance, but prepares to inflict a fiend- 
ish torture on the envoys, who were saved only 
by the superstitions of their unscrupulous cap- 
tor (I, 47; I, 53); for Ariovistus and his minions 
were grossly superstitious. 

Withered, witch-like crones read the secrets 
of the gods in weird incantations and made the 
outcome of their king’S battle hang on the 
horns of the new moon (I, 50). And these Ger- 
man gods? They were in the people’s own 
image in spirit, the creatures of the materialis- 
tic, utilitarian and egoistic national mind. “De- 
orum numero eos solos ducunt, quos cernunt 
et quorum aperte opibus iuvantur, Solem,” etc. 
(VI, 21). Ariovistus, too, sought his “place in 
the sun.” All this superstition merely meant 
that adventure was deferred until these utili- 
tarian gods were believed to be in temporary 
acquiescence with their worshipers. Progress 
has been made from this primitive concept by 
the reincarnate Ariovistus in the adoption of 
“Gott” as permanent junior partner in the Im- 
perial directorate of the Universe. Breathing 
the “diseased atmosphere of megalomania and 
blood lust,” he has the name of God ever on 
his lips. In the words of a recent essay: “To 
us, who are not on such easy terms with 
Heaven, the horror of the blasphemy is such 
that we must laugh lest we go mad.” 

We now come to consider the outward mani- 
festations of this curious character as seen in 
the negotiations leading up to the interview 
with Czesar and in the interview itself, until it 
was treacherously broken off, and in the rather 
inexplicable attempt of the German king to 
trap his keen enemy into another. Efforts to 
settle vexing questions in regard to European 
boundaries by holding one “conference” after 
another have not been altogether unknown 
since the days of Ariovistus. ~ From the very 


first, “Ipse aatem Ariovistus tantos sfbi spiritus, 
tantam arrogantiam sumpserat, ut non ferendus 
videretur” (I, 33). Ariovistus adopted the 
haughtiest of tones toward the great Roman, 
which the latter met with dignified firmness and 
with amused tolerance: “Si quid ipsi a Casare- 
opus esset, sese ad eum venturum fuisse; si 
quid ille se velit, illum ad se venire oportere— 


sibi antem mirum  videri quid in sua _ Gallia,_ 


quam bello vicisset, aut Czsari aut omnino pop- 
ulo Romano negoti esset” (I, 34). For, Ario-- 
vistus there could be no “peace without annex-- 
ations.” The entire thirty-sixth chapter of the 
first book of the Commentaries reads, mutatis 
mutandis, like a translation into Latin of cer- 
tain well-known Imperial . utterances. The 
“good sword” glitters; the “mailed fist” swings; 
the Germans are “invicti,’ and will teach the 
presumptuous foreigner a lesson. 

The interview itself is conducted on Ariovis- 
tus’s side in the same vein of proud defiance. 
Its opening passages ring with the sound of a 
familiar falsehood: “Non ego Gallis, sed Galli 
mihi bellum intulerunt” (I, 44), is the prepos- 
terous claim. Charges of bad faith are made 
and reiterated against Czsar: “Debeo ego sus- 
picari simulata te amicitia quod exercitum in 
Gallia habeas, mei opprimendi causa _habere.” 
At times Ariovistus puts forth skillful and valid 
argument, and there is some astute diplomacy, 
such as the proposed delimitation of separate 
“spheres of influence”: “Provincia mea haec est 
Gallia, sicut illa vestra,” a favorite device of the 
strong in partitioning the territory of the weak. 
But the German war lord’s remarks consist 
chiefly in boastings and threatenings; and it is 
amusing to note the culminating threat of all: 
“Nisi decedes atque exercitum deduces ex his 
regionibus, ego te non pro amico sed pro hoste 
habebo” (I, 44). It was the most terrifying 
thing which his overweening conceit could sug- 
gest to him. To defy that threat was indeed 
lese majesté. We may readily imagine the 
Teuton shaking his first under that august Ro- 
man’ nose and exclaiming in bitter tones and 
with ferocious glance: “I shall stand no non- 
sense from Rome!” With his own little world 
cringing in awe before him, he could not com- 
prehend that strange, great Republic beyond the 
Alps, which did not fear him. But the crown- 
ing bit of insulting folly lies on the closing 
words of the conference. It is a peace proposal 
on the basis of the status quo ante and the de- 
tachment of Rome from her allies, coupled 
with an offer of substantial favors to be granted 
if the terms are accepted. <A bribe to Cesar! 
“Quod si discesseris et liberam  possessionem 
Galliae mihi tradideris, magno ego te praemio 
remunerabor” (I, 44). The magnificent diplo- 
macy of Czesar’s calm, restrained reply does 
not concern us here. But we may note in pass- 
ing that the crossing of the paths of these two 
great figures of history resulted in strong con- 
firmation of Solomon’s observation that “Pride 
goeth before destruction.” May the application 
of that proverb be universal! 
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Such was Ariovistus, the type, persistent 
through the ages and now reincarnate. And 
what has this type accomplished? It is highly 
probable that the Germanic peoples were orig- 
inally serfs of the Celts. “Ac fuit antea tem- 
pus,” says Czesar, quoting current legend, “cum 
Germanos Galli virtute superarent, ultro bella 
inferrent—trans Rheuum coijonias’ mitterent” 
(VI, 24). This strange story is strongly cor- 
roborated by the researches of D’Arbois de Ju- 
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bainville (Premiers Habitants de l'Europe). 
Czesar proceeds then to describe the gradual 
reversal of the positions and the slow decline 
of the Gallic strength. War, ferocity, frightful- 
ness, seem thus to account for a_ steady ad- 
vance of the Germanic power from pre-historic 
days. Are these to be the dread means of the 
material progress of the nations? Is true civi- 
lization, then, a failure? Is might really right? 
It is for America to answer. 


SCHOOLS AND TH 


In a recent issue of one of the most widely circulated 
magazines in the country appears an editorial dealing 
with the averred attitude of the public schools toward 
instruction in war time subjects which should set the hot 
blood surging in the veins of every teacher and school 
official in the land who has been making an _ honest 
endeavor to bring to the minds of our boys and girls 
some conception of patriotic service. 

The author of the editorial to which reference is made 
assumes as actually existing a situation which any weil 
informed man or woman knows does not have place 
even in the most remote frontier settlements in which 
schools are maintained. He tells of a city in which, at a 
conference of the superintendent of schools and his prin- 
cipals, some rather unimportant points relating to edu- 
cational methods were discussed. Because no mention 
was made at that particular time of the means to be em- 
ployed in bringing home the lessons of the world war to 
_the school children of the city the charge is made that 
-an entire disregard of the opportunity to correlate the 
instruction in regular subjects with the vital facts of the 
war is evident. 

This is bad enough, but when the writer proceeds to 
-brand the schools of that city as typical of the nation’s 
educational system he exhibits an ignorance of real con- 
ditions so profound as to be ridiculous. He says: “Mos 
of our public school instruction in this year 191% is or- 
dered like that—with reference to how high a pupil 
should stand in spelling or what attention should be given 
to oral arithmetic, but with no reference to anything 
that has happened since July, 1914. Some millions of 
young Americans sit day after day within walls that 
hear no echoes from Metz and St. Quentin—whose 
echoes, in fact, take no cognizance that such a thing as 
ca Western Front exists in the world. If you are of age 
probably you do not realize that the fighting around 
Santiago, Cuba, is the latest American military exploit 
which is brought to the attention of the coming genera- 
tion by those who are specially trained and paid to en- 
Zage its attention.” 

It is high time that those who have at heart the good 
reputation of our schools should take steps to see that 
such statements do not pass unchallenged. The extent 
to which the machinery of the public schools has been 
used in furthering every kind of legitimate war activity 
is in itself sufficient evidence to any except the most ob- 
tuse mind of the fact that the children are not suffering 
from any lack of attention to instruction relating to 
events of the war. 

Throughout the country the children have made a 
tremendous response to the appeal for the purchase of 
Thrift Stamps. The Junior Red Cross has extended its 
organization into even the remotest hamlets. School 
children have taken part in every movement of a patriotic 
nature in which their services could be of the slightest 
avail. They have distributed tons upon tons of leaflets 
and other printed matter bearing upon the war situation. 
They have collected clothing and other material without 
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end. In fact they have been enlisted to serve in a 
greater variety of ways than any other class, and this in 
addition to definite teaching in related subjects through 
the medium of the leaflets on community and _ national 
life distributed by the government to schccl authorities 
and used by teachers generally throughout the country 
as a basis for schoolroom instruction. 

All of this program has been carried out through the 
co-operation of those directly in charge of the adminis- 
tration of our schools. It furnishes one of the finest 
examples of what can be accomplished by an organiza- 
tion which unselfishly and patriotically undertakes to ad- 
just itself to extraordinary demands. The teachers oi 
the nation are to be congratulated upon the manner in 
which they have met an unprecedented situation—one 
which has taxed almost to the limit both their mental and 
physical reserves. 

Our editorial writer takes his parting fling by empha- 
sizing the point that children who go back to school after 
having listened to an inspiring Chautauqua Iccture on 
the war are condemned to “sit half stupefied over a 
colorless account of the War of 1812.” He calls for a 
change which would make that lecture a point of de- 
parture to get those children interested in American his- 
tory. And then he continues: “They say it cannot be 
done; that the textbooks were all prepared long before 
the war; that education must begin with the old stum. 
All the same it will be done. It hes got to be done.” 
And if he were in any degree conversant with the true 
situation he might have added: “It has been done.” 

Glean \\. Starkey, 
Deputy State Superintendent of Schools, Augusta, Me. 


Hannibal, Missouri. 
October 30, 1918. 

Dear Editor: What do you think ought to be done in 
a case of such crass ienorance as is manifested in the in- 
closed editorial taken from the Saturday Evening Post? 
I hardly know where to begin in speaking of its mis- 
representations of the real conditions that exist in the 
public schools of today. If the writer of this article 
could read what you have written in the last year or two 
in your series “{ooking About,” that one experience 
would be sufficient to give a new view of what the 
schools of the country are really doing in keeping vital- 
ized by an immediate participation in war work and war 
instruction of many kinds. 

The description found in the first and second para- 
graphs of the editorial may or may not be accurate. As 
to this we need not decide. Leave that to the editor and 
the school authorities of the city in which the meeting 
was held. In thousands of cities and villages in America 
the opening meetings of the superintendents and _ prin- 
cipals and teachers were burning with enthusiasm for 
the special forms of work that have grown out of the 
war conditions, and the continual attention given to cur- 
rent developments in the war has constituted one of the 
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most important features of the daily business of the 
pupils and teachers. How many places can you recall in 
which the work is dead to all this? Yet the editorial 
asserts that the conditions there described are typical! 
Such ignorance on the part of anyone who is not in close 


confinement these davs is hard to ~omnprevend. It seems 
to mark “obstinate detachment from life.” 
Very truly yours for the enlightenment of all such, 
L. McCartney, 
Superintendent of Schools, Hannibal, Mo. 


International injustice must cease.—Secretary Lansing. 


RE-EDUCATION OF SOLDIERS 


Fully organized and in a position to assume responsi- 
bility for the occupational rehabilitation of disabled sol- 
diers and sailors, the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation is seeking the co-operation of employers and civic 
agencies. Its Boston offices are in rooms 430-435 Tre- 
mont Building and any returned soldier or his friends 
will be welcomed at these offices for consultation and 
helpful suggestion. Employers in need of help should 
make known their wants to the office. The whole coun- 
try has been divided into fourteen districts for the pur- 
poses of administration. The First District, with head- 
quarters at Boston, includes the New England States 
with the exception of Connecticut. 

The Federal Board is prepared to do three things to 
help the returned soldier. 

First, it will advise with any soldier or sailor dis- 
charged for any reason as to what is the best line of ac- 
tion for him if he is to take his place in civic life as a 
self-supporting and producing member of society. 

Second, in case he is receiving or there are prospects 
that he will receive compensation from the War Risk 
Insurance Bureau the Federal Board will undertake to 
provide him with such a course of occupational education 
as appears to give promise of best fitting his particular 
needs and desires. 

Third, this board through its local representatives will 
endeavor to find employment for any rehabilitated dis- 
charged soldier or sailor whether he is receiving com- 
pensation or not. 

It is the intent of the act to provide in the best possible 
way for the re-entry into civic life of the returned dis- 
abled soldier with the least possible inconvenience to 
himself and at the same time with the least economic and 
social waste. 


<> 


Y. M. C. A. SERVICE © 


The nation has given generously of its funds to 
maintain the physical, mental, moral and spiritual 
welfare of the armies, both at home and abroad. Men 
of the choicest personalities must now be sent to 
carry on this work. During the post-war period, 
when 150,000 to 200,000 men will be on leave all the 
time. when the education of thousands must be con- 
tinued, the need for workers will be greater than ever 
before. The immediate future challenges America 
to send the finest men—men of good health, ability, 
and character, with a large capacity for friendship, 
to serve our boys until they are returned to their 
homes. 

I)cember 1 has been designated as the Red Tri- 
r-gle Svdav with a special sermon on the vast Y. M. 
C. A. program and the unequaled opportunity for 
ser, ce utuing these next few months. 


A PEACE OFFENSIVE 


The war has brought into common use many new 
words and phrases and has given new use or meaning to 
some already known. One of the most striking of the 
latter is the word “offensive.” Its substantive use is by 
no means new in warfare, yet its familiar use is in a 
degree new to the majority of the American people, as 
we have watched with keen interest and anxiety the at- 
tacks of the enemy and the counter attacks of the allied 
armies. 

But the word seems most striking and unfamiliar when 
applied to a peace attack, as a war measure. It also 
seems easy and natural for the mind to transpose the 
grammatical relations of the words in the phrase, giving 
to each the constructive character that it most frequently 
carries. 

The peace that was “offered” by the German Imperial 
Chancellor, acting as the tool of the Kaiser, was indeed 
“offensive” to most of the civilized world. The papers 
of America and the allied nations have spoken against 
it in no measured terms of disdain and loathing. But 
doubtless this will prove to be one of the important 
“moves” in the “big game” which is in progres:, on the 
winning of which so much depends for the future of the 
world. 

And the events of the last few weeks give us an in- 
creasing hope that sooner than we have sometimes 
feared there may come to suffering and distracted hu- 
manity a permanent and righteous peace, which is not 
“a peace offensive.” 

Mary H. Leonard. 

Rochester, Mass. 
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THE CHILDREN’S MESSAGE 


{To Nebraska Boys in France.] 


Tell the boys in France we're watching, 
Working with a zeal intense; 

We, Uncle Sam’s school children, 
Form the “second-line” of defence. 


Tell them that we shall not fail them, 

Say we, too, have gone “over the top’”— 
Tell them Nebraska leads the Union! 

Say the children will not stop 


Buying Thrift Stamps, helping Red Cross, 
Knitting, gardening, giving heed 

To the pledges we have taken 
Not to eat food they will need. 


Say that while they’re fighting for us 
We will not Jeave our tasks undone; 

We shall raise enough food for them 
If we toil from sun to sun! 


Give our boys in France this message— 
That they shall not fight alone; 
Say that Uncle Sam’s school army 
Is in the trenches here at home. 
—M. I. T., in Nebraska Teacher. 
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BOOK TABLE 


A COU"°™ IN CITIZENSHIP AND PATRIOTISM. 
By Ella Lyman Cabot, Fannie Fern Andrews, Fanny 
E. Coe, Mabel Hill, Mary McSkimmon. Boston, New 
York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. Re- 
vised edition. Cloth: 408 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This book that made a place for itself four years ago 
at the outbreak of the World War returns at the close 
of the war. It would be impossible, we think, to find five 
other women as well equipped for this work as are these 
authors. They represent skill in teaching, the vision of 


.the philanthropist amd literary art. Each author has 


a chapter or chapters of her own, and there is no attempt 
at joint authorship. Ex-President Taft writes a brief 
Introduction in his best statesmanship style. There are 
eight pages of suggestions to teachers. The authors 

e a broad view of citizenship and patriotism. They 
are exceedingly fortunate in having Houghton Mifflin 
Company for publishers, as it gives them access to poems 
net otherwise available in such a work. 


THE SYNTAX OF HIGH SCHOOL LATIN. Edited 
by Lee Byrne. Revised edition, August, 1918. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press. 60+x pp. ‘Price, 
75 cents. 

The preface (p. vii) states that “the book aims to do 
for syntax what Professor Lodge’s ‘Vocabulary of High 
School Latin’ does for vocabulary.” To many experi- 
enced Latin teachers, bearing in mind the late Dr. Tet- 
low’s masterly exposure of the Lodge fallacy, such an 
appeal will hardly be convincing. Pupils of today, if they 
are to be persuaded to study Latin at all, must be inter- 
ested. On the other hand, as Dr. Tetlow so forcefully 
pointed out, nothing serves more effectively to deaden in- 
terest than the dreary process of memorizing in advance 
long lists of words, or half-understood rules of syntax. 
Furthermore, in the opinion of many, even if the pupil 
were to follow this procedure, he should not memorize 
the more frequently occurring words and constructions, 
after the Lodge plan. These come up so often that they 
will take care of themselves. The word or construction, 
however, which the pupil meets but rarely, but which he 
has ignored or only half learned, will block the way and 
thus hide the meaning of the passage. Thus the student 
impatiently exclaims: “I hate Latin,” and drops it at the 
first opportunity. 

In the opinion of not a few teachers of Latin, the most 
effective way of fixing in the mind of the student the 
meaning of Latin words is to introduce the element of 
English derivation, and let the derived words suggest the 
meaning of the Latin originals. Thus pupils also build 
up their English vocabulary in the most natural as well as 
effective way. As the pupil reads, he should take up the 
principles of syntax as he needs them, and always as ex- 
planations or as a help in getting at the meaning of the 
passage. Thus syntax becomes not an end, but a means 
to an end. Simple exercises in Latin composition, illus- 
trating the grammatical principles and studied daily in 
connection with the reading lesson, are of incalculable 
benefit. 

On pages 7 and & of the Introduction to “Syntax of 
High School Latin” we are given a most com- 
plicated, not to say confusing outline of a pupil’s mental 
process in translating a sentence of Latin, first “on a low 
level,” and a little farther along “on a high level.” In 
both instances the “previous memorizing” of both words 
and principles of syntax are a fundamental feature. The 
difficulty encountered by the teacher “in proceeding on 
such a basis would seem to be well nigh insurmountable, 
especially since we are told that “the actual reading of 
most students is neither on the lower level nor on the 
high level—but on some intermediate level between the 
two.” To the experienced teacher of Latin the pupil’s 
mental process in translating a Latin sentence seems 
simple: He must first know what the Latin words mean, 
and then fit the meanings together so that they will make 
sense. Association of English derivative with Latin 
original will serve as a means of recalling what the Latin 
words mean, while principles of syntax, applied as ex- 
planations, help in fitting the meanings together. 

Considered as a collection of statistics, rather than as 
an exposition of the Lodge method applied to gram- 
matical principles, “Syntax of High School Latin” is of 
peculiar interest. The fact that so “many experienced 
teachers of Latin have collaborated (Preface, pp. viii-x) 
in collecting the data gives the conclusions the weight of 
authority. In fact, thus viewed as a collection of statis- 
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tics and a guide to the order in which grammatical prin- 
ciples should be presented, the book is of value, and 
should be in the hands of every Latin teacher. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CHILDHOOD. By Naomi 
Norsworthy, Ph.D., and Mary Theodora Whitley, Ph.D. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cioth. 375 pp. 
Price, $1.60. 

This is a textbook for normal schools. It presents 
clearly and adequately so much of psychology as a nor- 
mal school class in psychology will need as a distinct 
preparation for the understanding of children’s mental 
conditions, variations and general and special require- 
ments. 


GENERAL SCIENCE. By Charles H. Lake, M. A, 
principal East Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Price, $1.28. 

This textbook of science is a marvel of condensation, 
and at the same time is as clear as a mountain brook. It 
covers the earth, and the air, and animals, and man, and 
almost everything that one might wish to know about 
the world in which he lives. To be acquainted with it is 
a liberal education. And yet any average student in the 
junior high or high school should not find any difficulty in 
mastering it. Mr. Lake has produced a book which 
should be introduced into all our schools. And not the 
least value of this book will be found in its attractive 
and illuminating illustrations. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. _ By 
Lewis Carroll. Illustrations. by John Tenniel. Edited 
by Clifton Johnson. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Boston, Atlanta: American Book Company. Cloth. 
160 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

The child who does not make the acquaintance of the 
immortal Alice and her Wonderland friends misses not 
only a real joy but also a necessary preparation for the 
understanding of many allusions in his later reading. 
And not to know the quaint, original illustrations by Ten- 
niel is also to miss a lot of the wholesome humor and 
satire that constitute the charm of this recognized classic 
for children. 


HAPPY JACK. By Thornton W. Burgess. Illustrated 
in colors by Harrison Cody. For boys and girls, six 
to fourteen. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Cloth. 
Price, $1.25, net. 

Mr. Burgess, the children’s favorite, has never done a 
more captivating piece of work than in his charming de- 
scription of the characteristics of Happy Jack Squirrel, 
the liveliest, most industrious of animals. He affords an 
artistic writer like Burgess the best possible inspiration 
for characterization and personification. Happy Jack 
Squirrel is first of all thrifty and Mr. Burgess makes 
the most of this phase of the lively little fellow’s life. 
The most thrilling feature of the book is*that which Mr. 
Burgess tells of the adventures that befell Happy -Jack 
during one winter of his busy little life when his enemy, 
the Weasel, and his friends, Tommy Tit, the Chickadee, 
Sammy Jay and Farmer Brown's boy played a part. 

Mr. Burgess has organized a Happy Jack Thrift Club 
of the boys and girls from six to twelve who enjoy his 
books. There is a cunning little button with a picture of 
Happy Jack on it for the members. 


THE BOOK OF NONSENSE. By Edward Lear. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. _ IIlustrated. 
Price, 50 cents. - 
“The Book of Nonsense,” to which is added “More 

Nonsense,” is a complete reprint of Edward Lear’s famous 

“Book of Nonsense,” including the additional material 

of a later edition and all the droll illustrations in pen and 

ink by the author. Although better known among Eng- 


“am children than American, it will be welcomed by the 
atter. 


Oculists and Physicians 

H AVE Strongy emedy 
many years before it was 

Beaut ul Eyes offered as a Domestic Bye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Uur Paysicians an? 
uaranteed by them as a Reiiable Reiief for Byes that Nee 
Care. Try itin you: Eyes and in Baby’s Eyes—No Smarting- 
Just Bye Comfort. Buy Murine of your Druggist—accept nu 
Substitute, and if interested write for Book ot the Eye Free 
MURInE EYE REMEDY COM*ANY, Chicago: ie 
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| BEARD AND BAGLEY’S 


The History of the American People 


A Real American History 


; Tue SPRINGFIELD REPuBLICAN, in a full column review, | 
) August 12, 1918, directs your attention to these 


Stories of 
Americans in the World War 


By CLARE KLEISER and WILLIAM H. ALLEN 


points : 176 P ages 


46 Illuminating War Pictures 
Six Full-Page Illustrations 


For Grades Four to Seven 


Stress upon topics which other writers of 
textbooks often treat as of minor conse- 
quence. 


In this book, for instance, the pupil learns that the develop- 
ment of the frontier was a factor of great importance in our ’ 
political and social history. He learns how far from being a 
democracy this country was at the end of the Revolution, and 
how many there were who would gladly have prevented it 
from becoming one. He gets a clear conception of the 
nullification and abolition of issues. reader sees how 


industry has been transformed, And he sees how political 
reform has grown and how much need of it there has been. 


The honesty and impartiality of the au- 
thors’ point of view are beyond all praise. 


Made to be easily read by children—extra 
width between the lines and extra space 
between the words. 


In this respect they are historians pure and simple. They have 
shown neither sentimental nor economic bias. On the other 
hand, they do not magnify the malignity of the British gov- 
ernment, and they frankly show that in the early years of the 
struggle over taxation there was no —— of separation. 
When they come to the Declaration of Independence they 
reveal the splendor of that document both in its theory and in 
the reflection of the exalted and resolute spirit ani 


School binding for service, 65 cents single copy 


40 cents to schools . 


ting the 


men who adopted it. 


q Ill. 


United States. 


New York 
San FRANCISCO 


Boston 
ATLANTA 


Professors Beard and Bagley have written 
what many American school histories are 
not—a real history of the United States, 
or, if you prefer, a history of the real 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
DALLAS 


PUBLISHED JOINTLY BY 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 


51 Chambers St., New York 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


AND 


BOSTON 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
echools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
focal interest relating to any phase 
of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


NOVEMBER, 


21, 22, 23: High School Conference. 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 

25-27: South Dakota Educational As- 
sociation, Mitchell. A. H. Sey- 
mour, Aberdeen, secretary. 

26-27: California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion (Central Coast Section), San 
Jose. President, E. E. Brownell, 
Gilroy. Secretary, G. A. Bond, 
Santa Cruz, 

27, 28. 29: West Virginia Education 
Association. Wheeling. Secretary, 
Superintendent S. S. Jacobs, Tria- 
delphia, 

28-29-30: Oklahoma Educational As- 
sociation, Oklahoma City. Presi- 
dent, B. F. Nihart, Oklahoma City; 


secretary, Mrs. Mary D. Couch, 
Oklahoma City. 
28-30: Texas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Dallas. President, W. B. 


Bizzell, College Station, Texas. 


29-30: Maryland State Teachera’ 
Association, Baltimore, 


DECEMBER. 


7: Essex County (Mass.) Teachers’ 
Association. Tremont Temple, 
Boston. President, Miss Annie E. 
Whittier, Lynn, Mass.; secretary, 
Bernard M. Sheridan, superintend- 
ent of schools, Lawrence. 


26-27-28: Il!inois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Springfield, Dlinois. 


30-31-January 1-2: Pennsylvania 
Stat 


e Educational Association, 
Harrisburg. President, Ss. E. 
Weber, Scranton. 

FEBRUARY. 
21-22: Congress Hotel, Chicago, 


National Council of Normal School 
Presidents. J. A. Pitman, Salem, 
Mass., president. 

24-March 1: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A. Chicago. Presi- 
dent, Dr. E. C. Hartwell, superin- 
tendent of schools, Buffalo. Secre- 
tary, J. W. Crabtree, secretary of 
N. E. A., Washington, D. C. 


- 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


WALTHAM. George N. Perkins, 
who is to succeed W. D. Parkinson 
as superintendent, comes the 
superintendency of Waterville, Me., 
where he has demonstrated unusual 
efficiency as an educational leader as 
well as administrator. 


MAINE. 


CASTINE. The 140 superintend- 
ents of Maine in session in this city 
last summer passed the following 
resolution which we copy from the 
Lewiston Journal :— 

“Whereas, our state superintendent 
of public schools, Dr. Augustus O. 
Thomas, has by his simple, demo- 
cratic manners, sympathetic  fellow- 
ship, and masterly leadership, given 
us higher ideals, clarified our vision, 
increased our patriotism, filled us 
with a new hope and enthusiasm, and 
welded us into a more compact and 
efficient body: Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we tender him our 
heartiest thanks and pledge him our 


united and loyal support in carrying 
out his plans.” 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD. The State Board of 
Education ‘issues a “Summary and 
Review of the High School Situation 
in the State,” a valuable pamphlet of 
thirty-three pages. There are eighty- 
one secondary schools, of which 
eight are notable private schools. Of 
these the Bulkeley, a vocational 
school, and the Williams Memorial 
Institute are in New London; the 
Free Academy at Norwich, the Gil- 
bert School at Winchester, the Mor- 
gan School at Clinton, the Suffield at 
Suffield and the Wheeler at North 
Stonington. Seventy-five schools are 
of the first class, with a four-year 
course. None have less than a thirty- 
six-weeks’ term. Forty-six of the 
schools have separate buildings. Six 
of the high schools have women 
principals,—one of these, at Orange, 
has twelve women associate teachers. 
Twenty-nine per cent. of the teach- 
ers and principals are men. Of the 
1,007 high school teachers sixteen 
per cent. have taught less than three 
years, thirty-one per cent. more than 
eleven years, fifty-three per cent, 
from three to ten years inclusive, 
and three per cent. have taught more 
than thirty years. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The school enrollment is one-fifth 
the entire population. School ex- 


penses last year, $21,741,295. There 
are 2,J81 school buildings, with 600,- 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


| THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


“Don’t Shake Hands” 


An Army Hospital Order. 


Simply because the hands form a perfect medium 
for carrying contagion, especially influenza germs 


Should you then allow your pupils to use and constantly 
handle the text books which have been used and handled 
by some child who may have had some contagious disease— 
or protect them by using Holden Book Covers? 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


Why? 


MASSACHUSET1S 


000 pupils. 9,000 boys were fur- 
nished with vocational education, and 
nearly 300,000 boys and girls had 
some form of manual training and 
domestic science. There are 17,745 
teachers. The cost was 534 cents an 
hour for each child when in at- 
tendance. 

TRENTON. Dr. Robert G. Leavitt 
of the Normal School has prepared 
a thirty-page pamphlet on “The 
Study of Birds and Bird Life” for 
use in schools. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


MORGANTOWN. Director C. R. 
Titlow of the Extension Department 
of the State University has prepared 
a thirty-page pamphlet, well _ illus- 
trated, on “Focussing on the County 
Community.” The study has 
made largely by Nat T. Frame. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Twenty-five years ago there were 
only 3,000,000 spindles in North 
Carolina. The mills that then ex- 
isted were small in the main, for at 
that time this state was just recover- 
ing from the poverty caused by the 
Civil War. 

Twenty-five years ago most of the 
product turned out by the mills of 
the state consisted of coarse yarns. 
Little of the state’s cotton crop was 
manufactured at home. 

Today North Carolina makes a 
wider variety of cotton goods than 
any state in the Union. 


ELP!!! 


Do you need help (advice, we 
mean), in equipping your library, in 
catalogin it or in meeting any of 
the puzzling situations which con- 
front you? 

We have an experienced librarian 
who will be charmed to help you. 
Please feel perfectly free to ask her 
assistance without obligating vour- 
self to buy anything from us. To be 
sure we do sell LIBRARY SUPPLIES, 
the best to be had and the lowest in 
price. Would you like our catalog? 


Democrat Printing Company 


_ ADA J. McCARTHY, Librarian 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Today North Carolina has more 
cotton mills than any state in the 
Union. 

Twenty-five years ago only a small 
number of people were employed in 
the mills. ‘ 

Today the state industry gives em- 
ployment to seventy thousand work- 
ers, and three hundred and _ fifty 
thousand people are dependent upon 
the mills for a livelihood. 

This is a wonderful tale of 
achievement, not before equaled by 
any people in any country of the 
world, 

But as success has blessed the ef- 
forts of cotton manufacturers have 
they forgotten that army of men and 
womerr who run their machinery? 

The answer is told in a wonderful 
record of educational expansion, re- 
ligious growth and improvement in 
home life conditions. 

Twenty-five years ago the mill cot- 
tage was a small and unattractive af- 
fair. 

Today the average mill cottage is 
extremely neat in architectural de- 
sign—a real home. 

During these twenty-five years 
hundreds of thousands of dollars 
have been spent by manufacturers in 
throwing about their employees all of 
the comforts, conveniences and op- 
portunities possible. 

Twenty-five years ago one never 
heard of domestic science, manual 
training and similar things which are 
today a part of the mill child’s school- 
ing. 

Twenty-five years ago little atten- 
tion was paid to health and sanita- 
tion. Today most modern equip- 
ment has been installed in mill vil- 


lages to promote and conserve 
health. 
Twenty-five years ago we neve: 


heard of the playground, the Y. M. 
C. A., the recreation hall, the athletic 
field, the women’s and girls’ organ- 
izations, the humidifier in the mill, the 
sanitary drinking fount, the sanitary 
sewage disposal outfit, the safety ap- 
pliances to machinery, the air cooling 
processes and a hundred and one in- 
novations which have been added by 
manufacturers for the safety, com- 
fort and health of their workers. 

Twenty-five years ago the doffer 
boy made ten or fifteen cents per 
day. Today he makes fifteen to 
eighteen dollars per week. 


And so, during the long course of 
these twenty-five years, the mill men 
of the state have spent their money 
and given their time in the effort to 
bring up community life standards, 
and throw about their workers all of 
the opportunities for cultural devel- 
opment possible to provide. 

CHAPEL HILL. Edward Kidder 
Graham, president of the University 
of North Carolina since 1914, died at 
his home in Chapel Hill, N. C., om 
October 26, of pneumonia. Presi- 
dent Graham _ was born in Charlotte, 
N. C., in 1876, and graduated from 
the University of North Carolina im 
1898. In 1902 he received the de- 
gree of Master of Arts from Colum- 
bia University. The degree of LL.D. 
had been conferred upon him by 
Erskine College, Wake Forest Col- 
lege and Lafayette College, and that 
of D.C.L. by the University of the 
South. He was a trustee of the 
American University Union in Eu- 
rope, a member of the international 
committee of the Y. M.C. A. a 
member of the Educational Commit- 
tee of the Council of National De- 
fence, and was serving at the time 
of his death as academic regional. di- 
rector of the Students’ Army Train- 
ing Corps of the South Atlantic 
States. 

_President Graham had served the 
University of North Carolina since 
his graduation as librarian, instruc- 
tor in English, professor of English, 
dean of the College of Liberal Arts, 
acting president and president. He 
was a teacher of rare power and an 
executive of keen insight and broad 
vision. In what may be called the 
internal aspects of university  ad- 
ministration he constantly sought 
for democracy. In the shaping of 
university policies he encouraged 
the active participation of his facultv. 
The more important committees were 
elected by the faculty, not created by 
executive appointment; committee 
decisions, once reached, he never at- 
tempted to overrule. When recently 
it became possible to establish within 
the faculty a small number of pro- 
fessorships paying a higher salary 


than the scale in force provided, 
(known, at the request of Mrs. Bing- 
ham. who bequeathed to the university 
funds for the purpose, as Kenan pro- 
fessorships), it was again the faculty 
was called upon 


which to choose 
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Every teacher knows that 
a piano is as necessary in 
a schoolroom as an organ 
in a church, and tais 
wonderful little instru- 
ment makes it possible 
for every school to have 
real singing lessons. 


Its small size enables the 
teacher to look right over 
the top—see every pupil 
in the room without turn- 
ing her head. The pu- 
pils can watch every ex- 
pression of her face—fol- 
low her lead and catch 
her inspiration as never 
before. 


A High Grade Instrument 


In quality and volume of 
tone, and in rigidity of 
construction the Miessner 
Piano is the equal of any 
ordinary upright of 
standard make. New 
ideas in construction re- 
sult in considerably les- 
sening the strain and 
tension and thereby 


lengthening the life of 
the instrument. It is in 


Twice the Service 


Half the size of an ordinary upright, and weighing 
about half as much, one of these little pianos in a 
school means more music for more rooms than two of 
the larger, heavier instruments. Two small boys can 
easily move the Miessner from room to room — two 
men can easily carry it up or down stairs. 


THE MIESSNER PIANO 


“The Little Piano With the Big Tone” 


every way a strictly high 
grade instrument, beau- 
tifully finished and hand- 
some and artistic in ap- 
pearance, 


Supervisors Enthusiastic 


Thousands of supervisors 
who have seen and heard 
the Miessner Piano have 
expressed their enthusi- 
astic appreciation of 
what it means to music 
education. 


It is the answer to a real 
need long felt by every 
teacher and supervisor— 
the logical solution of a 
problem which has long 
been apparént. Not only 
will it enable every 
school to have a piano, 
and put new life and in- 
terest into the music 
period— it also makes 
practical the next step in 
music, piano instruction 
in the schools. 


“Just the Thing for Many 
Uses” 


The value of the Miess- 
ner Piano is by 


for the 


132 Reed St. 


Two Small Boys can move it Easily I 


Live wire teachers and 
supervisors have thought 
out many novel and effec- 
tive ways of raising money 
purchase of a 
MIESSNER PIANO. 
little booklet, “Mary Ann 
Brown Finds a Way,” tells 
a mighty interesting story 
of how one enterprising 
got her MIESSNER. 


Jackson Piano Company 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


at Half the Cost 


The Miessner stands only 3 feet, 7 inches high. It 
has a keyboard of full seven octaves-and a tone as 
big, full and pure as that of any upright or small 
grand. It costs about half as much as the ordinary 


upright. 


means confined to its use 
in school work. Its light 
weight, small size and 
low cost make it the 
ideal instrument wher- 
ever good pianos are 
needed, at low cost—in 
girls’ schools and col- 
leges, public halls and 
auditoriums—in the living 
room or in your bedroom. 


“Factory to Schoolroom” 
Plan 


The Miessner Piano is 
not sold through dealers, 
but on our “Factory to 
School-room” plan. This 
enables us to place the 
instrument in your school 
at about half the cost of 
an ordinary upright of 
standard make. 


Shipped on Approval 


Furthermore, we it 
to you on approval. rou 
do not pay one penny un- 
til you have had ten days 
to examine it. play on it, 
test its quality and vol- 
ume of tone. If you find 


Our 


it is not all we claim for 
it, ship it back at our ex- 
pense. Could a manufac- 
turer offer more conclu- 
sive evidence of his belief 
in his product? 


Ten-Year Guarantee 


And the Miessner Piano 
is sold under an uncon- 
ditional ten-year guaran- 
tee which gives you abso- 
lute assurance of service 
and satisfaction. 


Mail the Coupon NOW 
It will bring you our 
new booklet, just off the 
press, also full details of 
our “Factory to School- 


room” plan, and a copy 


of “Mary Ann Brown 
Finds a Way.” 


FILL OUT AND MAIL 
THE COUPON NOW — 
YoU WILL NOT BE 
OBLIGATED IN ANY 
WAY. 
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s TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave- 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 


Pitteburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple —_ Los Angeles, Cal,, 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


EDMAND 


EDUCATORS’ 
EXCHANGE 


101 Tremont Street, Boston 


Manual, Service Worth 
Paying For,” free. 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-eight years of successful experience. 


BWstablished 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Gdward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


from among its own members _ the 
recipients of the honor. In relations 
with his faculty, as well as with stu- 
dents of the university, President 
Graham exercised leadership by vir- 
tue of his personality, not of his of- 
fice. He possessed literally the un- 
divided support of faculty and stu- 
dents. 

President Graham was_ thoroughly 
alive to the obligations of service to 
all the people of the state which rest 
upon a state university. He was a 
pioneer in the work of university ex- 
tension in the South. 

The work which he initiated along 
the lines of extension was so cre- 
ative, so well adapted to the condi- 
tions of southern life, that at the re- 
quest of Commissioner Claxton an 
account of it was recently formulated 
and published as a bulletin of the 

, Bureau of Education. He held that 
university extension meant not 
merely the service of the immediate 
practical needs of the state though 
it included that—but that, most 
fundamentally, it meant the liberation 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


and guidance within the state of all 
the forces which make for a fuller 
and freer life, whether in business, 
education, politics, religion, or philos- 
ophy. He had known so well how 
to transmit his beliefs into action 
that at the time of his death he was 
by common consent the outstanding 
figure in the life of-his native state. 

WINSTON-SALEM. : L. A. Wil- 
liams and J. H. Johnston have pre- 
pared a 100-page pamphlet on “A 
Study of the City and County.” 
They represent the Home County 
Study Clubs at the University of 
North Carolina. It is an historical 
survey of present conditions with a 
looking forward the _ highest 
efficiency. 


* CENTRAL STATES, 


ILLINOIS. 


URBANA. B. R. Buckingham of 
the State Bureau of Educational Re- 
search for Bulletin No. 1 makes an 
announcement of “The Bureau of 
Educational Research of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois.” 


IOWA. 


SIOUX CITY. H. A. Bone of the 
High School issues a cataicz (210 
pages), profusely _ illustrated. We 
have on previous occasions spoken 
of the exceptional work developed in 
the schools of this city, but we have 
never had so satisfactory a demon- 
eo of efficiency as in this cata- 
og. 


# SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


BME RSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aims 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powersin expression whether 


as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


November 21, 1918 


MICHIGAN. 


DETROIT. Horatio W. Earle, 
federal state director of the United 
States Boys’ Working Reserve, has 
made an offer of five prizes, totalling 
twenty-five dollars, for the best writ- 
ten accounts of the boys’ summer 
experiences. 

_Three Michigan men have been 
given prominent places in the Boys’ 
Working Reserve by the Department 
of Labor. Charles A. Purcells, De- 
troit, formerly assistant to the dean 
of Yale University, has been made 
associate national director of the 
reserve. For the last year he has 
been state director for Michigan. W. 
P. McGuire, managing editor of the 


American Boy Magazine, Detroit, 
has been appointed assistant _ pub- 
licity director. Jesse B. Davis, 


Grand Rapids, an expert in vocational 
education, has been placed in charge 
of the industrial division of the re- 
serve. 

Charles A. Gadd, business manager 
for the ‘Detroit Board of Education, 
has been chosen by the city council 
as the legislative agent of Detroit 
and Wayne County. He will give up 
his present position January 1. 

The teachers of Detroit were an 
effective agency in disseminating in- 
formation regarding Spanish influ- 
enza during the recent epidemic. 
While it was not particularly severe 
in the city, schools were dismissed 
for one week primarily to release the 
teachers to assist the board of health. 
The 2,000 teachers who actually did 
this work made over 100,000 calls 
and investigated and reported § on 
15,647 cases. They found 434 fami- 
lies needing medical aid and nursing 
care, food, or material assistance. 
As a result of their reports 131 pa- 


tients were removed to hospitals for - 


treatment. The annual meeting of 
the State Teachers’-Association was 
cancelled because of the state closing 
order. 

EAST LANSING. Ray M. Turner, 
formerly in charge of club work in 
Hillsdale County, has been appointed 
by the State Board of Agriculture 
to take up the duties laid down by 
E. C. Lindemann, state leader of the 
35,000 members of boys’ and girls’ 
clubs. 


MINNESOTA. 


DULUTH. R. D. Chadwick, Mor- 
gan Park School, has prepared a 
fifty-page booklet on “The Value of 
Play.” This is Number 2 of “Know 
Your School” series. It is the most 
complete presentation of the play 
movement of a public school that we 
have seen. It is profusely illustrated. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


ARIZONA. 

AJO. An election has been called 
to pass upon the bonding of this dis- 
trict for $135,000 for building and 
furnishing one of the finest school 
buildings of the-entire state. 

BISBEE. Dr. R. H. H. Blome, 
president of the Arizona _ State 
Teachers’ Association, is the newly 
elected principal of the high schools 
in Bisbee, Lowell and Warren. 

TEMPE. The enrollment in the 
normal school is 385. Of this num- 
ber eighty are boys. The number of 
high school graduates who have en- 
rolled is larger than usual. 
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Continued from page 521. 


ment, as the Constitution requires, 
and partly because it is felt that 
America, having been in the war for 
only a year and a half and having 
suffered far less than her Allies, 
ought not to assume or to appear to 
assume a dominating position at the 
conference. 
INDUSTRIAL 
RECONSTRUCTION. 

Industrial reconstruction is one of 
the gravest of the questions iv be 
dealt with. There has been a 
nation-wide diversion of labor to war 
activities. Thousands of plants 
have been taken over for war uses, 
These will be needed ‘or their for- 
mer purposes. But the  almormal 
war wages, concessions «ti bonuses 
can hardly be continued. Vhe muni- 
tion factories are already slackening 
their work, and the attractive oppor- 
tunities which drew to them thon- 
sands of workers from other indus- 
tries will end. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of American boys, returning 
from the war, will be eager to take 
up their pre-war work and must not 
find their places closed to them. 
Governmental regulation of business, 
of transportation and’ of industry 
must be modified. The path from 
the abnormal to the normal will be 
intricate and difficult, but it must 
somehow be found. 


APPEALS FROM GERMANY. 
Since the signing of the armistice 
repeated appeals have come from 
Germany for a mitigation of the 
peace terms and for food supplies to 
relieve the suffering population. 
That there is real distress among the 
German people there can be no 
doubt, and the United States has 
promised to take prompt measures 
to do all that is possible to relieve it. 
But there is no excuse for the per- 
sonal appeals made to President Wil- 
son, and even to Mrs. Wilson. The 
Germans have inflicted great misery 
upon the world, and they should not 
whine if they now have to endure 
some themselves. What ever is 
done now in the way of relief should 
be by joint action of the Allies; 
otherwise, the United States will be 
what the Germans apparently take it 
to be, an easy mark. Secretary Lan- 
sing acted wisely when, in reply to 
the latest appeal from the German 
Government, he asked that hereafter 
such communications be not confined 
to the United States alone, but be 
addressed to the Allied Governments. 
THE BRITISH ELECTIONS. 
The date for the British elections 
has been definitely fixed for Decem- 
ber 14, and the present Parliament, 
which, under peace conditions, would 
have been dissolved several years 
ago, will give place to a new one, 
The situation is made especially diff- 
cult by the fact that the electorate 
will be more than half composed of 
women, who will vote for the first 
time, while a large part of the for- 
mer male electorate will be busy in 
France and Belgium. The _ political 
make-un of the new Parliament, the 
new alignment of parties. and the 
constitution of the new Cabinet can 
only be guessed at; and the questions 
of labor, the position of Ireland and 
other problems temporarily shelved 
for the duration of the war involve 
dangerous possibilities. It is a pity 
that all this should come to an issue 
before the war questions are settled. 


. : Connellsville, Pa., October 25, 1918. 
We have a vacancy due to the death of one of our teachers. The sub- 

jects to be taught are chemistry, physies and geometry. ..... Get me in 

touch with suitable candidates, a man if possible. . . What can you do 


for us? 
,» Principal High School. 


Syracuse, N. Y., October 30, 1918. 
Mr. ————— has just re-registered and I have asked him to appty for the 
position of which you recently wrote. I judge he would be a good man fur 


the place... 
Cc. W. Bardeen. 


Buffalo, N. Y., November 6, 1918. 
I have accepted the position at Connellsville, Pa., and wish to express my 
—— for the valuable services you have rendered me in obtaining this 


Graduate Gettysburg College, two and one-half years’ experience. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


The Albert Teachers’ Agen Soka 


NEW YORK—437 FIFTH AVENUB “Teac asa B ” with chapters 
DENVER—SYMES BUILDING on War, Salaries, etc., sent free. Pht 
SPOKANE—PEYTON BUILDING third year, One fee registers tn all, 


Tw Pratt Teachers’ °° 


New York 
Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mgr. 


MERICAN ::: TEA , introduces to Colleges, 

and FOREIGN CHERS AGENCY Schools and Families, 

superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 

Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Cail on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachere and bas filled bun- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
ene eee) teachers. Estab- 
e o charge t 1 ers, 
none for regiatration" 


where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Sew Yorn. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior 
superior people. 
366 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 34th and 35th register only reliable 

New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD,?rop. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Ma r 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Telephone 
- Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppties Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone. 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard 3 
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The Victrola and Victor Records 


ark, 
ducts of the 


Victrola Appreciation, Charleston, S.C. 


First—Win the war 


Second—Education and training of the second line 
of defense, our boys and girls 


‘No boy or girl shall have less opportunity for education because of the war.” —woovRow WILSON 


are now used universally to furnish the music that brings sunshine to the 
child’s life, making studies that were once dull and hard now bright and 
interesting. 


However much we may economize in other directions there must be 4Y 

no cutting down of school equipment for the schools have the gigantic // 

task of making “democracy safe for the world.’’ Certainly no school & 

can afford to deprive the children of music which is absolutely neces- 

sary in’ keeping up the morale and spirit of the school in these 

troubled times. Music belongs to childhood and we must not rob 

them of their birthright. Let them sing, dance, 

mum study and be happy with a Victrola and 

a Victor Records in every school room. 
Educational Department 

Victor Talking Machine Co. 

Camden, N. J. 


> 


hen the Victrola is not in use, the horn 
can be placed under the instrument safe 
and secure from danger, and the cabinet 
can be locked to protect it from 

dust and promiscuous use by 
irresponsible people. 


‘icto y, always look famous 
His Master's Voice.”” It is on all pro- 
Victor Talking Machine Company. 
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